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| bb a © Philoſophical Analyſis and Au. 

* of ſome. f Shakeſpeare's Remarkable = 

Charatters.” In the Introduftory Eſfay 1 

| explained the nature of my deſign: and of 1 
that Eſſay a very neat abſtrafi was given in 
4 periodical publication. With the' ey * 0 

I am unacquainted ; nor, indeed, have I ever 
diſcovered wha the indulgent Critic was, to 

' zohom I was ſo much indebted. hape, how- 

ever, he will excuſe me for making uſe of ds; I 

labours ; it 1s to inform thoſe readers who . 1 

may have forgotten, or not have ſeen my former © 
work, concerning the object of the following . 
inve/tigations ; and to ſave them and myſelf” © 

the trouble of ro wht: 1 had 2 
written, 


. The aftraft is in the gn words; 1 
« The preliminary refleftions ſhew the impor- 
8 tance . as ' well in 1 „ 


PREFACE 


AA ade thee 


c at the ſame time, horo much more arduous 


« and difficult it muſt prove, to purſue a courſe 


f mental, than of corporeal experiments. 


ce Te qualities of body are fixed; the laws 
| « by which they operate, determined : fo that 4 


in phyſical experiments, if the proceſs be 


right, the reſult muſt be uniform. | The 

« operations of mind, however, are more com- 

« plex; its motions are progreſſroe ; its tran- 

tions abrupt and inſlantaneous ; its atti- 

e pages uncertain and momentary. . The p 

ce ſons purſue their courſe with celerity ; their 

cc direction may be changed, or their impe- 

. euofity modified by a number of cauſes, which 
& are far from being obvious, and which fre- 


- © quently eſcape our obſervation. It would, 


* therefore, be F great importance to Philoſo- 1 
* phical ſcrutiny, if the poſition of the mind in 
20 any given circumſtances, could be fixed till © 


ce it bas deliberately furveyed ; if the cauſes, 


c which alter its feelings and operations, could 


* « be accurately Jorwn, and their . efts aſcer- 


1 An | 


„;o on 


7 ee nome Ja more  happih 
« and fucceſs fully delineated the human cha 
s rafter, in all its indefinite varieties, than © 

& Shakeſpeare. Our obſerver, therefare, pro- 


| 6 coeds to contemplate this faithful mirror, and 


© to diſcover the various influence of external 
185 &« cauſes upon the images which it reflefts. 
Dis gives him at once, an opportunity of 


<« hhewing how true to nature the poet is in 


« þys conceptions 3 . and of deducing ſuch re- 


Hlections from his diſcoveries, as may both | 
In, enlighten the theory, and OY the _ ; 


85 cc tice of uirtue. 


The following Dienen were writim at. 
different times; and read before a Literary © 15 
Society in the College .of Glaſgow. Though 


' the approbation they met with there, muſt 
neceſſarily have been very flattering ; yet, I 


Mer them to my Readers with the utmoſt : 
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r a teſt to their virtues; for the virtues 
— innocence of others ſerve no other 
purpoſe than ts aggravate his hideous 
guilt. In reality, 'we are not much at- 
tached by affection, admiration, or « ** 
to any character in the tragedy. 
merit of Edward, Clarence, and _ 
| others, is ſo undecided, and has ſuch a a 
mixture of Wealeneſe, as hinders us from 6 
entering deeply into their intereſts. Rich- : 
mond is ſo tele ſeen, his goodneſs is 1 p 
general or unfeatured, and the difficul- © 
ties he has to encounter are ſo remote is 
fom view, bedr FT may uk hs 10 
 expreflion, ſo far into the back groun tt 
and are ſo much leſſened by concurring fr 
romp chat he cannot, with any pro- ef 
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of eminent importance, but — 3 
Richard. fs He Is. principal agent; j 
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1 we " Jeep, in view. the. character "of - 
Lady Anne. The outlines of this. cha- 
given, us in her own, conver- 
we ſee it more, compl 


N 


ſation; but 
finiſhed and filled. up, 
but not leſs diſtinctiy, in the conduẽt of 
Richard, She is repreſented LY the poet, 


of 


BOSS 
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a mind altogether frivolous ; | 
of deep affection; n 
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bt 444 
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ourſelves more intereftec 
dhe event; 3 more aſtoniſhed at the 

nels and ability of 01 
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OF RICHARD THE THIRD. 
ened by reaſon and reflection ; the prey 5 
vanity, which is her ruling paſſion; fuſ- 
Ceptible of every. feeling and emotion; 
ſincere in their expreſſion while they laſt; 
but hardly capable of diſtinguiſhing the 
propriety of one more than another; and 


fo expoſed alike to the influence of good 


and of bad impreſſions. | There are ſuch 
characters: perſons of great ſenſibility, . of 
great ſincerity, of no rational or ſteady 
virtue, and conſequent] y of no conſiſtency 
of conduct. They now amaze us with 
their amiable virtues ; and now confound 
us with apparent |. oh 
Richard, in his management of 107 
Anne, having in view the accompliſh- 
ment, of his ambitious deſigns, addreſſes. 
her with the moſt perfect knowledge of 
her conſtitution. He knows that. her : 
feelings are violent; that they | have no 
foundation in ſteady determined principles 
of conduct; that violent feelings are ſoon 
15 exhauſted ; and that the undecided mind, 
| 3 vun 
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without choice of ſenſe of propriety, is 
equally acceſſible to the next that occur. 

All that he has to do, then, is to ſuffer the 
violence of one emotion to paſs away, _—_ 
and then, as ſxilfully as poffible, to bring | 3 
another, more ſuited to his deſigns, inf: +; 
its place. Thus he not only diſcovers 3 
much diſcernment of human nature, but 
alſo great command of temper, and great 


dexterity of conduct. = 
In order, as ſoon as poſſible, to exhauſt =— 
her temporary grief and reſentinent, it is ne 


ceſſary that they be ſwollen and exaſperated —_ 
to their utmoſt meaſure, In truth, it is | 
reſentment, rather than grief, which ſhe | 
_ expreſſes in her lamentation for Henry. 
| Accordingly Richard, . inflaming her diſ-— 
order to its fierceſt extreme, breaks in 
abruptly upon the funeral proceſſion. This 
ſtimulates her reſentment; Lit becomes 
more vidlent, by his appearing altogether 
Cool and unconcerned at her abuſe; ; and 
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© God, wick this blood mad', reve ks death 2 
O earth, which this blood drink'Rt, revenge his death! 


Or heav'n, with light ning ſtrike the murderer dead | 


: This Ste is general. But before 
V abated, the muſt bring — to 


her fancy every aggravating circumſtance, 


and muſt aſcertain every particular wrong 


| ſhe has, ſuffered. When ſhe has done 


anger, and. the paſſin will of courlsfub- | 
to juſtify or to extenuate his . — - 
fences; and thus, inſtead of concealing | 


| fide. Richard, for this 


his - crimes, he oyercomes the: refantal 


rene her with the belief of his can- 
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Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf, &c. 
AnnNz. Didſt thou not * this ae 
Gro. I grant ye. | 
Ae pared 4 0 grant me, too, 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked/deed, | 


Here alſo we may obſerve the applica- 
tion of thoſe flatteries and apparent ob- 
ſequiouſneſs, which, if they cannot take 
effect at preſent, otherwiſe than to give 
higher provocation, yet, when her wrath 
ſubſides, will operate in a different direc- 
tion, and tend to excite that vanity which 
is the predominant diſpoſition of her mind, 
e 
his purpoſe. 3 
It was not alone ſufficient to phe n 
ee eee to the ut- 
in order that they might immedi- 
aach ſubſide; but by alledging apparent 
reaſons for change of ſentiment, to aſſiſt 

in their decline. Though Lady 0 


—. as 11 word diſcern i impro-. 
priety in her conduct; would ſuggeſt 
ſcruples, and ſo produce heſitation. * Now, 


in order to prevent the effect of theſe, it 


was neceſlary to aid the mind in finding 
ſubterfuge or excuſe, and thus affiſt her 


in the pleaſing buſineſs of impoſing upon 


herſelf, Her ſeducer accordingly. endea. 
vours to gloſs. his conduct, and repreſents: 
himſelf as leſs criminal tenths 79 * 
appredendeds ed | 


5 gy EE . 


N encounter e — 2 
And fall ſomething into a flower method: - "s * 
Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths * 
Of theſe neee 
As blameful as the executioner ? gs er 5 
Axxx. Thou waſt the conſe and. moſt ee 
effect. | 
a4 Vour beauty was che cauſe of : 
- Your Wen hari Ron ans 0's ares 
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2% DRAMATIC CHA 
den of Richard's perſevting fattry, dere 


are two circumftatices that mark great 


delicacy and fineneſs of pencil in Shake- 


ſpeare's execution of this ſtriking ſcene: 
Fhe invective and reſentment are now fo 
mitigated and brought down, that the con- 
verſation, aſſuming the mote patient form 


of dialogue, is not fo much the expreſſion 
of violent paſſion, as a conteſt for victory 
in a ſmart diſpute, and becomes a © keen 


& encounter of wits.” The other cir- 


cumſtance to be obſerved is, that Richard, 
Inſtead of ſpeaking of her huſband and 


father-in-law, in the relation in which 
they ſtood to her, falls in with the ſubſiding 


ſtate of her affection towards them, and 


uſing terms of great indifference, ſpeaks 


_ of © theſe Plantagenets, uy: and Ed- 
© ward.” : \ 


Lady Anne having liftened to the con- 


| verſation of Richard, after the firſt tranſ- 
port of her wrath: on the fubject of Ed- 


ward's death, ſhewed that the real force 


KI MN THE. 1 Ab. 5 
V7 the paſſion was abating 1 it ſeems N 


to be perfectly kbdued, by her having = 


| Liſtened to his exculpation. In all this, 
the art of the poet is wonderful; and 


the {kill he aſeribes to Richard, profound. 


Though the crafty ſeducer attempts to juſ- - 


tify his conduct to Lady Anne, he does 


not ſeek to convince her reaſon ; for the 
had no reaſon worth the pains of con- 
vincing; but to afford her ſome means and 


opportunity to vent her emotion. When 
this effect is produced; he proceeds to 
fibſtitute ſome regard for himfelf in its 
3 As we have already ob 


has been taking meaſures for 2 


in every thing he has faid ; and by foo. 


ing expreſſions of adulation during the 
- courſe of her anger, he was gradually 


preparing her mind for the more pleaſing, 
but not leſs powerful, dominion ef va- 


nity. In the foregoing lines, and it 


follows, he ventures a declaration of the 


by whats: 


00S | > nes 


26 DRAMATIC CHARACTER. 


does this indirectly, as ſuggeſted by the ten- 
deney of their argument, and as a reaſon 
for thoſe parts of bis conduct that ſeem ſo. 


heinous: : 


Your beauty was the cauſe, &c. 
Richard was well aware, that a decla- 
ration of love from him would of courſe 
renew her indignation. He accordingly 
| manages her mind in fuch a manner as 
to ſoften its violence, by. ſuggeſting the 
idea of bis paſſion, in the part of the dia- 
logue containing, in his language, the 
keen encounter of their wits,” as a 
matter not altogether ſerious ; and. after- 
wards when he announces it more ſeri- 
ouſly, by mentioning it as it were by 
Chance, and indirectly. Still, however, 5 
with thoſe precautions to introduce the. 
thought with an eaſy and familiar appear- 


a ance, it muſt excite violent indignation, 


Here, therefore, as in the former part of 
the ſcene, he muſt have recourſe to che 
| i: 


- 


* * 


or RICHARD: TE THIRD: 2 


fame command of temper, and to. .the 
flame means of artfully citing her ers- 


tion, till it entirely ſubſides. Accord- 


ingly, he adheres without deviation to his 


plan; he perſiſts in his adulation ; pro- | 
vokes her anger to its utmoſt exceſs; and 
finally, by varying the attitudes of his 


flatteries, by aſſuming an humble and 


ſuppliant addreſs, he ſubdues and reſtores 


her ſoul to the ruling, | In the 


cloſe of the dialogue, the 7 of ber 
emotion appears diſtinciy traced, 1. 
follows the ſame courſe as the paſſion ſhe 
expreſſes in the beginning of the ſcene. | 
She is at firſt violent; becomes more 
violent; her paſſion ſubſides ; Jet, ſome 


ideas of propriety wandering acroſs her 
mind, the makes an effort to recal ber 
reſentment, ; The effort i is feeble ; A fg only 


enables her to expreſs contempt in her 
aſpect; and at laſt ſhe becomes the prey. 
of her vanity. _ In the concluding part of 


the ee tþ e does not, indeed,” 2 
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comply with the fuit of Richard, "hae 
indicates plainly that total change in her 
diſpoſition which it was his purpoſe to 


produce. 


III. We ſhall now colltles the manner 
in which Richard manages his aceom- 


plices, and thoſe from whom he derives 


- his affiſtance in the fulfilment of his de- 


| 


We diſcern in | his conduct Weed 


| them, as much at leaſt as in their own de- 
portment, the true colour of their cha- 
racters: we diſcern' the full extent of 


their faculties, and the real value of their 
virtues. According as they are variouſly 


conſtituted, his treatment of them va 
ries. He uſes them all as the tools of his 


ambition ; but aſſumes an appearance of 


greater friendſhip and confidence towards 
_ forthe than towards others. He is well 
acquainted with the engines he would 


employ : he knows the com 2 of their 


| "on, and diſcovers great dexterity in 
. 


1 


9 
N # 


| his manner of beit and aun them. 
To the Mayor and his followers he affects 
an appearance of uncommon. devotion and 
piety; great zeal for the public welfare; 
a ſcrupulous regard for the forms of low 
and of juſtice z retirement from the world; 
averſion to the toils of ſtate; much truſt 
in the good intentions of a magiſtrate ſo 

ee ſtill more in his underſtand- | 
ing; and by means of both, perſect 
fidence in his power with the people. 


"Ms in this manner of conducting him- 5 
ſelf, who is not more ſtruck with the ad- 


dreſs and ability diſplayed by Richard, 
and more moved with curioſity to know 
their effects, than ſhoeked at his hypo- 
n "Who dock mn 
— — — 
ment of Richard is a glaſs that reflects 
every limb, every lineament, and every 
odcr, e er 
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23 DRAMATIC CHARACTER, 
comply with the fuit of Richard, but 
indicates plainly that total change in her 
diſpoſition which it was His purpoſe to 
III. We ſhall now conſider the manner 

in which Richard manages his! accom- 
plices, and thoſe from whom he derives 

his aſſiſtance in the fulfilment of his de- 
ſigns. 
we diſcern in his conduct W 

them, as much at leaſt as in their own de- 
portment, the true colour of their cha- 
raters: we diſcern the full extent of 

their faculties, and the real value of their 

virtues. According as they are variouſly | 
conſtituted, his treatment of them vas I 
ries. He uſes them all as the tools of his 1 
ambition ; but aſſumes an appearance of 

- acquainted with the engines he would 
employ: he knows the compaſs of their 


his 


To the Mayor and his lowers be ae. 
piety j great zeal for the public welfare; 
a ſcrupulous regard for the forms of law 
and of juſtice z retirement from the world; 
averſion to the toils of ſtate; much truſt 
in the good intentions of a magiſtrate ſo 
_ conſpicuous z ſtill more in his underſtand= = 
ing; and by means of both, perſect con- 
ein Ta e eee 
Now, in this manner of conducting him- 
aaf whe i ue; mare. e 
dreſs arid ability diſplayed by Richard, 
and more moved with - curioſity to know | 
their effects, than ſhocked at his hypo- 
eriſy and baſe deceit? Who does not d. 
tinctiy, tough indireQly, indeed, diſtern 
the character of the Mayor ? The deport- 
every limb, every lineament,” and every 

colour, I 


| 
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What, think you we are Turks or Infidels, - 
Or that we would, againſt the form of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain' 8 death; & c. 


Alas! why would you ve thoſe cares on me? 
I am unfit for State or N Ke. 


The behaviour of Richard . 
nee is ſtill more ſtriking and pe- 
euliar. The ſituation was more difficult, 
and his conduct appears more maſterly. 
Vet, as in former inſtances, the outlines 
and ſketch- of Buckingham's character 
are filled up in the deportment of = ſe- 8 
ducer. 


This accompliee poſſeſſes ſome talents, 
and conſiderable diſcernment of human 
nature: his paſſions are ardent; he has 
little zeal for the. public welfare; or the. 
Intereſts of virtue or religion; yet, to a 
certain degree, he poſſeſſes humanity and 
a ſenſe of duty. He is moved with the 
love of power and of wealth. He is ſuf- 
ceptible, perhaps, of envy againſt. thoſe 
Tg VVV 


as 


Oy RICHARD Tar 0 


Who ariſe to ſuch pre- emihen 
thinks might have ſuited his own talerits 


and condition. Poſſeſſing Tome political | 
abilities, or at leaſt poſlefling that Gu 
ning, that power of ſubtile contrivance, 


and that habit of activity, which ſome - 


times pafs for political abilities, and 


which, impoſing upon thoſe - who poſſes 
them, make them fancy themſelves en- 


dowed with the powers of diſtinguiſhed | 
| Nateſmen; he values himſelf for his ta- 
lents, and is deſirous of diſplaying them. 


Indeed, this ſeems to be the moſt ſtriking 


feature in his character; and the deſire ; 
of exhibiting his {kill' and dexterity, ap- | 


pears to be the foremoſt of his active prin- 


ciples. Such a perſon is Buckingham; 


and the conduct of Richard is perfectly 
conſonant. Having too much penetra- 


tion, or too little regard to the public 5 


weal, to be blindfolded or impoſed upon 
| like the Mayor, Richard treats him 


with apparent confidence. Moved, per- 
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|  baps, with envy againſt the wind 
the Queen, or the hope of pre- eminence 
in conſequence of their ruin, he concurs . 
in the accompliſhment of their deſtruc- 
tion, and in aſſiſting the Uſurper to attain . 
his unlawful preferment. But ahove all, 
exceſſively vain of his talents, Richard 
borrows aid from his counſels, and not 
only uſes him as the tool of his deſigns, _ 
but ſeems to ſhare with him in the glory 
of their ſucceſs. Knowing, too, that his 
ſenſe of virtue is faint, or of little power, 
and that the ſecret exultation and triumph. o _ 
for over-reaching their adverſaries, will | 
afford him pleaſure ſufficient to counter- 
balance the pain that may ariſe in his 
| breaſt from the perpetration of guilt, he 
makes him, in a certain degree, the con- 
fident of his crimes. It is alſo to be re- 
marked, that Buckingham, elated with 
the hope of reward, and elated ſtill more 
with vanity in the diſplay of his talents, 
appears more active than the Uſurper 
1 himſelf; 


— 


or RICHARD: THE. THIRD. * 
himſelf; more inventive in the con- 


triyance of expedients, and more alert in 
their execution. There are many ſuch 5 


perſons, the inſtruments of deſigning men: 


mind, and reveals no more of his projects 
and vices than he reckons. expedient for 
the accompliſhment of his purpoſe : for, 
as ſome men, when at variance, ſo re- 


ſtrain their reſentments as to leave room 


for future reconciliation and friendſhip; 


ſo Richard manages his ſeeming friend - 


ſhips, as to leave room, without the ha- 
zard of material injury to himſelf, for ſu- 


ture hatred and animoſity, A rupture g 
courſe enſues, and in a manner perfectiyx 
un n e ie eee, 


Richard 


s ) 


perſons of ſome ability, of leſs virtue, who 
derive conſequence to themſelves, by 
fancying they are privy to the vices or 
deſigns of men whom they reſpect, and 
who are lifted with triumph -in the ful-⸗ 
« filment of crafty projects. Richard, how- _ 
ever, ſees the flightneſs of Buckingham's 
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Richard wiſhes fir the death bf his brother 170 
Edward's children ; and that his friend 
ſhould on this, as on former occaſions, 
partake of the ſhame or the glory. But 
here the ambition or envy of Buckingham 
had no particular concern ; nor was there 

any great ability requiſite for the aſſaſſi- 
nation of two deſtitute infants. Thus 

his humanity and ſenſe of duty, feeble 

as they were, when expoſed to ſtronger 
principles, not altogether extinguiſhed, 

were left to work uncontrouled ; and con- 
ſequently would ſuggeſt heſitation. They 8 
might be aided in their operation by tge 
inſatiate deſire of reward for former ſer- |}. 
vices, not gratified according to promiſe 
| or expectation and, by the ſame invidi- 

ous diſpoſition, transferred from the ruined 
kindred of the Queen to the ſucceſsful - 
Uſurper. Richard, ſomewhat aware that 

this project was more likely to encounter 
ſcruples than any of the former, hints his 
yn with caution : he inſinuates it with | 
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e to anticipate his 8 by 


ſuggeſting to him, along with this acknow- . 


ledgment, the recollection of former guilt. 


Not aware, however, of the force con- > 
tained in the reſiſting principles, and ap- 


prehending that the mind of his aſſiſtant 


was now as depraved as he deſired, he 
hazards too abruptly the mention of his 
deſign. The conſequence, in perfect con- 
ſiſteney with both their e n | 


and irreconcileable hatred. ma 2 


Ricu. Stand all apart;—Coufin of 'Buckinghaij— | 


Buck, My gracious Sovereign! 


Rien. Oive me thy hand. Thus "Sik, by b 5 


And thy aſſiſtance, is King Richard ſeated :' 
But ſhall we wear theſe gloriesfor a day? 1 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we-rejoice in them?: x 
15 Bock, Still live they, and. for ever let 2 1 

25 Rien. Ah, Buel 


4 Young Edward lives L —— 


Buck. Sax on, my loving Lord. _- * By 3 5 0 


12 


Ain. Why, Buckingham, I ſay I mult King, 
nue. e ſo 4 __ IG Sing: +. renowned 


_— 
_ 
We" 
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:kingh; +! now do I play the couch, 
To try if thou be Current gold indeed: „ 
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different from his deportment towards the 
Mayor or Buckingham. Regarding him as 
totally unprincipled, ſervile, and inhuman, 
be treats him like the meaneſt inſtrument 
.of his guilt. He treats him without re- 
ſpect for his character, without manage- 


i 
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Rien. Ha! am I a King? Tis ſo-but Edvar 
lives 
Bucx. True, noble prince. 
Ricn. O bitter conſequence 1 | 
That Edward ſtill ſhould ive True, noble vun 5 


Couſin, thou wert not wont to be fo dull. 


Shall I be plain ? 1 wiſh the baſtards dead, 
And I ſhall have it ſuddenly perform'd. | 
What ſay'ſt thou now ? Speak ſuddenly—be brief. 
Bex. Your Grace may do your pleaſure, 
Rex. Tut, tut, thou art all ice; thy kindneſs 
freezes : 


Say, have I thy. conſent that they ſhall die ? 


Buck. Give me ſome . ſome little 8 80 
a dear Lord, | 
Before I poſitively ſpeak in this: : 


I will refolve your Grace immediately. 


CaTzs. The King is angry; ſee, he gnaws his lip, 


The conduft of Richard to Catſby 


<> 


— 
. 
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will and bin commands... 


IV. We ſhall now oonſider n 0 
of Richard's proſperity, and the effect of 


his ide om the ill of hu U 


- By: diſlimulation, perfidy, and dlood- 
ſhed, he paves his way to the + throne: . 
by the fame inhuman means he endea- | 


vours to ſecure his. pre-eminence ; and 


has added to the lift of his crimes, the 
aſſaſſination of his wife and his nephews. | 
Meanwhile he is laying a ſnare for him-- 
7 ſelf. Not Richmond, but his own enor- _ 


The cruelties he perpetrates, excite in the 
minds of his men, hatred, indigtiation,” and 


the defire of revenge. But ſuch is the 
deluding nature of vice, that of this con- 
ſequence he is little aware. Men who - 
| loſe the ſenſe of virtue, transfer their 


own depravity to the reſt of mankind, 
and believe that others are as little ſhock- 


8 * witk their crimes as Cen are. them- 2 
W e 2 e Elves. — . 
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ſelves. Richard havin · trampled upon 
every ſentiment of juſtice, had no con- 
ception of the general abhorrence that 
had ariſen againſt him. He thought re- 
ſentment might belong to the ſufferers, 
and their immediate adherents ; but, hav- 
ing no faith in the exiſtence of a difinte- 
reſted ſenſe of virtue, he appears to have ; 
felt no apprehenſion left othef perſons 
ſhould be offended with his injuſtice, or | 
inclined to puniſh his inhuman guilt, 
Ad to this, that ſucceſs adminiſters to 
dis boldneſs; and that he is daily more ; 
and more inured to the practice of violent 
outrage. Before he obtained the diadem, 
he proceeded with caution; he endea- 
voured to impoſe upon mankind the be- 
lie Le his fanctified manners; he treated 
his aſſociates with ſuitable deference; and 
ſeemed as dexterous in his conduct, as he 
was barbarous in diſpoſiti tion. But cau- 
tion and diſſimulation required an effort; 
the exertion was laborious; and to be 
So a ſuſpended . 


of RICHARD T E TI 


ſuſpended when no longer niecdful. "This: 


rendered familiar with pe 
fluſhed with ſucceſs 8 more Fuad a 
confidence in his own ability, than atten-/ 
tive to the ſuggeſtions of his ſuſpicion 3 
and from his. incapacity of feeling moral. 
obligation, more i ignorant of the general 


abhorrence he had incurred, than averſe to 


revenge; as he becomes, if poſſible, more 
inhuman, he certainly becomes more incau- . 
tious. This appears in the wanton diſplay 


of his real character, and of thoſe vices 


which Yeu Vp K him even the 8 cups 5 a 
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gg "Dave. Either thow'lt tie -by God's juſt ordinances 
Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror; E 
Or I with grief and extreme age ſhall A MEE 
: And never look upon thy face again: i 5 f 
Therefore, take with thee my moſt 3 cure, 


Which! in the day of battle tire thee more . | 505 5 


"Than all the . armour that thou wear k. | 
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ſtriking in his conduct to his accomplices. 
Thoſe whom he formerly ſeduced, or de- 
ceived, or flattered, he treats with indif- 
ference or diſreſpect. | He conceives him- 
ſelf no longer in need of their aid : he has 
no occaſion, as he apprehends, to aſſume 
diſguiſe. Men of high rank, who ſhall 
ſeem to give him advice or afliſtance, and 
0 by their influence with the multitude, 
' reconcile them to his crimes, or bear a 
part of his infamy, ceaſe to be reckoned 
neceſlary; and he has employment for 
none, but the deſperate aſſaſſin, or im- 
plicit menial. All this is illuſtrated in 
his treatment of Buckingham. Blinded 
by his own barbarity, he requires his af- 
ſiſtance in the death of his nephews. 
Buckingham, having le incitement than 
= formerly to give him countenance in his. 
guilt, heſitates, and ſeems to refuſe, Richard 
is offended ; does not govern his temper 
as on former occaſions; expreſſes his diſ- 
pleaſure ; - refuſes to ratify the promiſes he 
Hogs had 


„„ 


ber. My. Lord, I deim che gift, my dye by 
. promiſe, = ; : 
For which your honour end your faith are pawn'd 
Th' Earldom of Hereford, and the eee | 
Which. you have promiſed I ſhall poſſeſs, cc. 
Rien. Thou 5 1 I a in the ve. 


Byex: Is it even ſo ?—Repays ding dares 


With ſuch contempt ?—Made 1 him king for this ?- 


O, let me think on Haſtings, and be gone 
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: effeQual. - He arrives at the brink. of min, 
and the ſlighteſt impulſe will ,puſh him 


down. He reſembles the misſhapen rock 


deſcribed in a fairy tale. ; This aſto- 
*« niſhing rock,” ſays the whimſical no- 
veliſt, © was endowed, by infernal ſor- 


0 cery, with the power of impetuous mo- . | | 
« tion. It rolled through a flouriſhing 
« kingdom; it cruſhed down its oppo- 


« nents; it laid the land deſolate ; and 
« .was followed by a ſtream of blood. It 


“ arrived unwittingly at an awful preci- 


« pice; it had no power of returning; ; 


« for the bloody ſtream that purſued it 


« was ſo ſtrong, that it never rolled 


© back. It was puſhed from the preci- 


pier z was ſhivered into fragments; 


and the roar of its downfal aroſe unto. 


& heaven.“ N „„ 


The pleaſure we receive "from the ruin 


of Richard, though intimately connected | 
| with tot ariſing from the various digs 


Tent. 
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early period, his ſervice; nor had 
given him the leaſt interruption in the 
career of his vices. Yet they were not 
entirely parted. Conſcience was to. viſit. . 
him before he died, and choſe For the hour 
before him, in hues of infernal impreſſion, 
the picture of his enormities; ſhakes him 
Wich deep diſmay; pierces his foul with a a 
— arrow; unnerves and forſakes 


8 How doſt chou afflict wy 
The light burns blue—is it not dead midnight? 
Dold, fearful drops, Rand on my-trembling fleſh : 
nt! 0 1 Kar myfelf? There's none elſe by. 
3 ————— | 
| Ani x'ry tongue beings in a eee, | 


"Vn the vhs, certain obj % 1 
1 on our ſenſes, 
« he preſernes vo the mind by imits n, 


dane * gur 1 
proved or brought beet n b 
manner, e ſo far from nnr, , 
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in themſelves hateful, ” become an inte- 


reſting ſpectacle. The pleaſure we re- 


ceive is, by having the agreeable feel- 


ings and ſentiments that virtue excites, - 


improved and rendered exquiſite by. con- 


traſt, by alternate hopes and fears, and 


even by our ſubdued and coinciding ab- 
horrence of vice. For the painful feel- 


ing, overcome by delightful emotions, 


loſes its direction and peculiar character; 


but retaining its force, communicates ad- 
ditional . energy to the prevailing” ſenſa- 
tion, and ſo augments. its efficacy, An- 


other more difficult, though no leſs intereſt- 


ing method of producing the ſame effect 
is, when, with ſcarce any attention to op- 
polite virtues in other perſons, very ag- _- 
gravated and heinous vices are blended 
and united in the ſame perſon, with agree- 
able intellectual qualities. Boldneſs, com- 
| mand of temper, a ſpirit - of. enterpriſe, 
united with the intellectual : 


of emen penetration, dexterity, and 
| oh, 


4 -a 


U 


' he: employed. as ru xa 


painful averſion and 


det give ws plu. Fer = ts may | 


and. Nth . Fr 5 03 


tion is ſuch, that the - pleaſure ariſing 


from. theſe qualities. is ſtronger. than the = 


* concomitant vices, the general oft 


6 in gm os” loſing its . 


racter, but retaining its vigour, im- 


feelings. Thus, though there Sy —_ 


oy of the vicious character, we 
1 W wich che re- 


with an agreeable Sn 8 her 2 


ers are ſuſpended with delightful hor- 
ror. The pleaſure is varied. and in- 
creaſed, when the criminal propenlities, . - 3 


gaining ftrength by indulgence, occaſen 


tze neglect af intellectual endowments, 
and diſregard of their affiſtance; fo that 
by natural conſequence, and without the 
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448 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
interpoſition of uncommon agency from 


without, the vicious perſon, becoming as 
incautious as he is wicked, is rendered 
the prey of his own corruptions ; foſters 
thoſe ſmakes in ſits boſom that ſhall devour 


his vitals ; and ſuffers the moſt/ condign 


of all puniſhment, the miſeries intailed by 


guilt. 


| Shakeſpeare, in his Richard the Third, 
has choſen that his principal character 


ſhould be conſtructed according to the = 


laſt of theſe methods; and this J have en- 


deavoured to illuftrate, by conſidering the 


manner in which Richard is affected by 
the conſciouſneſs of his own deformity ; by 
conſidering the dexterity of his conduct in 

ſeducing the Lady Anne; by obſerving his 
various deportment towards his ſeeming 
friends or accomplices ; and finally, by 


Tracing the progreſs of his vices to his 


dovynfal and utter ruin. 
The other excellencies of this 3 ; 


' beſides the character of en, are, in- 


deed, 


OF RICHARD: 


* eee be ee 
worthy of Shakeſpeare. The characters 
„ ee Haſtings, "ard 


this" a eee chern 
dan by -their on demeanour. They 
5 give the ſketch and outlines in their own 

| actions; but the picture appears finiſh ed 
in the deportment of Richard. This, 

however, of itſelf, is a proof of very ſin- 

gular ſkill. The conduct of the ſtory is 

not inferior to that in Shakeſpeare's other 

en eee tr exhibits a natur 

"1 of the epioles_hane- uncomman excel 


1 . they coincide wich the” > he of 
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gloomy complexion, her prophecies 'and' 
imprecations ſuit and increaſe its horror. 
There was never in any. poem a dream 
ſuperior to. that of Clarence. It pleaſes, | 
like the prophecies of Margaret, by a io- 
lemn anticipation of. future events, and 
by its conſonance with. the general tone 
of the tragedy. It pleaſes, by being ſo 
ſimple, ſo natural, and ſo pathetic, that 
every reader ſeems. to have felt the ſame 
or ſimilar horrors; and i is inclined to VE 
with Brakonbury; 15 


| N wonder. Lord, chat it aFrighted 3 you; 3; 
I am . ry to hear yOu tell? it. 


4 


| This tragedy, babes like every work! \ 
of Teo: hes many. faults; and in 
particular, it ſeems to have been too haſs C 


 tily written. Some incidents are -intro» 


duced without any apparent reaſon, 'or 


without apparent neceflity. in the conduẽt 


of the performance. We are not, for in- 
Eggs! e > 


2 
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edy, between 
en and Richard, when an mo 


leſs i nn this incident is not 
etion made to the for- 
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nr bee rare 
18 0 his animoſity againſt th 
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jeRture, chat it 
ithout hazarding any of 25 " - 
"wood by the es ſzem e * 
| Yet theſe — bear ore poet. 
'The young It would ob 36 thee 
in the drama. n very mah i bow- 
intended to is The e have 
10 dme | wy T The 2 25 we 
We more e eee 8 
heir 
ang 0 


che laſt 
'ſhene. of the ghe ” 


deſign 
cution to the | 
ben e here is more delight - 
7 48, . 

| 1 


ichard awak - 
| horror in the ſpeech of R 


ob : 

any. 

his dream, "= him. 

2 ning = dem denounced opriety in 
| Var ns * _ repre 
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ee 6h Fotitns ney 
pearing, which were only ſeen in a viſion. 
Beſides, Richard might have deſcribed them 
in the ſucceeding ſcene, to Ratcliff, ſo as to 
have produced, at leaſt in the peruſal of 

the work, a much ſtronger effect. The 
repreſentation of ghoſts in this paſſage, is 
by no means ſo affecting, nor ſo awful, as 
the dream related by Clarence. Laſtly, 
there is in this performance, too much 
deviation in the dialogue from the dignity 
of the buſkin; and deviations ſtill more 
blameable, from the language of decent 
manners. Vet, with theſe imperfections, 
this tragedy i is a ſtriking monument of hu- 
man genius; and the ſucceſs of the poet, 
in delineating the character of Richard, has 
been as great as the _—_ boldneſs or the | 
| — 
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_ warmed with ſudden and reſiſtleſs emo- 
tion; you never enquire concerning the 
propriety of your feelings, or the merits 
of the ſufferer ; and you. haſten to vęlieve 
him. Your conduct proceeds from incon- 
ſiderate impulſe. It entitles you, to the 
praiſe of ſenſibility, but not of reflection. 
. You are again in the ſame ſituation; but 
the ſymptoms of diftrefs do not produce 
in you the fame ardent effects: you are 
moved with no violent agitation, and you 
feel little ſympathy; ; but you perceive 
diſtreſs; you are convinced that the ſuf- 
ferer ſuffers unjuſtly ; you know you are 
bound to relieve him; and in conſequence 755 
| of theſe convictions, you offer him relief. 

| Your conduct proceeds from ſenſe. of duty; 
and though it entitles you. to the credit of 

rational humanity, it does not entitle you, 
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58 DRAMATIC \CHARACTER = | 
and nlp guided: *. . of N 
| 1 | , HO x. 
Aue eee the Gal 
ing and the knowledge of duty are not al- 
ways united. It is deeply to be regretted, 
that unleſs ſenſibility be regulated by that 
knowledge of duty which ariſes from re- 
flection on our own condition, and ac- 
produce unhappineſs both to ourſelves and wy. 
others; but chiefly to ourſelves. Foil _ 
luſtrate theſe conſequences may be of ſer- 
vice. It is often no leſs important to point 
out the nature and evil effects of ſeeming 
excellence, than of acknowledged depra- 
vity; beſides, it will exhibit e e 
mind in a ſtriking ſituation. en 
The ſubject, perhaps, is eee, 
It is the faſhion of the times to celebrate 
feeling ; and the conduct flowing from 
ſedater principles is pronounce d 
ungenial. It is the conduct, my | 
of Make — minds who neyer 


= them cha rin and alk Hümödr-. 1 
ſentiment and ſenſibility have been the ſub⸗ 


of this — ao th 
tience, ſo often the portion of ſen 
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60 DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
als Thoſe who. are guided in their con- 

duct by impetuous impulſe, ariſing from "ah 

tenſibility, and undirected by reflection, are 

liable to extravagant or outrageous excess. 

Tranſported by their own emotions, theß Th 

miſapprehend the condition of others: they — 

are prone to exaggeration and even the | 

| good actions they perform, excite amaze- 

ment rather than approbation. Lear, an 

utter ſtranger to adverſe fortune, and under : 

| the power of exceſſive affection, conceived * 

dis children in every reſpect deſerving. — 

During this ardent and inconſiderate mood, 

de aſeribed to them ſuch correſponding 

ſentiments as juſtified his extravagant fond- 

neſs. He faw his children as the gentleſt 

and moſt affectionate of the human race. 

What  condeſcenſion, on his Fart, could 

He divides his kingdom e them; 

they will relieve him from the cares of 155 

ol» e to bis ald age es e 1 
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only admitted, but . obeyed z and lead us, 


without damen or ene to „a cor. 


with which we are nan re often 3 


their apects and are ſeen by us in different 


es. This may be owing; to accj- 
dental. connection or compariſon with 


other things, of a ſimilar or of a different p 
nature; or it may be owing, and this is 
moſt frequently the caſe, to ſome acci- 
dental mood or humour of our own. A 
fine landſcape, viewed in different lights, 
ſhall appear more or leſs beautiful; yet 
the landſcape i in itſelf ſhall remain unal- 
tered; nor will the perſon. who views it 
- pronounce it in reality leſs beautiful than 
it was, though he ſees it with a ſetting 
p 55 rather than. with a riſing fun. . The ca- 8 _ 
prie nſtaricy of their character is 
aps ape. to a — mas 
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wrong, and excites their reſentment. 
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64 DRAMATIC CHARACTER  _ 
etziagatics of is a eden. He rapes 
much more from Cordelia. Yet her reply 
was better firited to the relation that ſub- 
fiſted between tem, than to the fondnefs - 
of his prefent humour. He is difippointed, 
pained, and provoked. There is Ho gentle 
advocate in his boſom to mitigate the ri- 
gours of his diſpleafure. He follows the 
blind impulſe of his refentment ; bases 
nd abandons Cordelia, | | 


* Let ie be z ay truth tim be ey dove 

For, by the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood'; _ 
ICAO e e b | 
„ | ; 


1 are they who have ea iſhed 
no ſyſtem concerning the character of 
| their friends; and who have aſcertained, 

by the aid of reaſon or. obſervation, . no 
meaſure of their virtues or infirmities. 
There is no affectionate inmate in their 
boſoms, the vicegerent of indulgent af- 
: fection, 
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ward, but trankent raced; afhAiing his 0 
vou ot themſelves,” you act differently | 
from your wonted conduct, or differendỹ 
from their expectations. Thus their ap- 
ee e are as varkible” as that of the 
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into fables In vain would you aſl” for a e 
reaſon Vos may enquire of the winds ; | | 
or queſtion'thel hveniig Wüst. = 
they are ardent in proteſtations; _ they 


. They tie ES 
no wal intention. They are veſſels 

vithout rudder or anchor, driven by. „ 
every blaſt that blows. Their aſſurances ee, 
are che colours impreſſed by a ſun- beam e 
on the breaſt of 2 watery «out: they - 
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_ tint; in a moment they yaniſh, and leave 13 


9 


nothing eee e age 


ſtead. 
III. Thoſe 4 are e gujded, by: incon- 


: eke feeling, will often appear variable 8 1 


in their conduct, and of courſe imeſolute. 


There is no variety of feeling to which 
perſons of great ſenſibility are more liable, 
' than that of great elevation or depreſ- 


ſion of ſpirits. The ſudden and unac- 
countable tranſitions froin the one to the 


other, are not leſs ſtriking, than the vaſt 0 


difference of which we are conſcious in f 


the one mood or in the other. In an 
elevated ſtate of ſpirits, we form projects, 


entertain hopes, conceive ourſelves capa- 
ble of high exertion, think highly of 


ourſelves, and in this hour of - anſpo! 
undervalue obſtacles or oppoſition. Jas A 
moment of depreſſion, the ſcene. is. alter- 
ed: the ſky lowrs.; . nature ceaſes ta 
ſmile ; or if ſhe ſmiles, it is not to us; 


We . ourſelves feeble, forſaken, : and 8 
9 3 
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cerning us, we think that no great exer - 


tion or diſplay of merit is expected e | 


* and of cgurs eee Fe 


Rant, n to votes; is bold, enterpriſ- 
ing, diſdainful, and ſupercilious: the wind 


 changes—we'-fre bailled or fitigued l 


the ſpirit formerly ſo full of "_ be- 
comes humble and paſſive. 478 A rgoobe 


Lear had ſuffered inſult and iogrativude 


from his eldeſt daughter. He boils with 


_ reſentment; he expreſſes it with impre- 


cations, and leaves her: but his mind, 
haraſſed and teazed. ſuffers fore agitation, 


and js: enfeebled. He looks of courſe for 
relief; indulges confidence in his ſecond. | 
: conlbla- | 


daughter; from her he expec 
tion; anticipates... a, kindly: ._receptio 
| Fields to that depreſſion of mind, ul, 

1 } 


8 2 es he 
% E 4 : - ; 


lads hin, 

have ee againſt us. Having no 
| adequate opinion of ourſelves, or no juſt 
apprehenſion of che ſtate of opinions con- 


* 
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is connected with the with and 


tion of pity; he longs to complain ; and 


two mingle his tears with the ſympathetic 
forrows of Regan. Thus entirely re- 
duced, he diſcerns, even in Regan, ſymp- 
toms of diſaffection. Yet, in his preſent 
Kate, he will not believe them. They 


are forced, upon his obſervation; and 
Kent, who was exiled for wiſhing to 


moderate his wrath againſt Cordelia, is 
obliged to ſtimulate his diſpleaſure at Re- 
gan. Yet, in the weakneſs of his preſent 


depreffion, and longings for affeQtionate - 
pity, he would repoſe on her tenderneſs, 


and addreſſes her with full confidence in | 


her love: 
No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe. 
| . Tis not in thee - . 
To bandy baty ors, to ban my five, ge. 45 
— Thou better know'ſt 
The offices of nature. 


i Dat bn Eee 


and Regan, we fee à conteſt between 
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Lear's indignant and reſentfu 


exc by the ware of Regu's 


ee ee 
contribute to, depreſſion of ſpirit. Thus 
he condeſcends to entreat . remon- 


ſtrate: 


1 gare you all! 


* 


At wah; repulſed and inſulted by Re- | 
gan, totally caſt down and enfeebled, he 


forgets his determined hatred of Goneril ; 
and in the miſery of his depreffis 


lute and inconſiſtent, he - adreſs h her as his 


laſt ee? 0 


— b 

Stands me ed 6. praiſe; TU go with thee; 
Thuy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
| And thou haft twice Ber love. ; | 


Mit is pin Apa. "He has 


no other reſource. His mind, originally of 
$I Rh | a keen 


2 , 2 
PPP 5 
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a keen and impetuous nature, is now un- 
occupied by any tender ſentiment. - Ac= 
eordingly, at the cloſe of this intereſting 
ſcene, we ſee him forcing himſelf, as it were, 
from his depreſſion, and ene his un- 
diminiſhed reſentment: +4 53 4365 


"Sou es, ore me that ane which I Wr | 
You ſee me here, you Gods, a poor old man, SES 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! = b 
If it be you that ftir theſe daughters hearts - 
_ Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much | of | 
'To bear it tamely 3 touch me with noble anger: 
1 O let not womens” weapons, water- drops, 
I | Stain my man's cheeks: no, you unnatural ags, 
= Iwill have ſuch revenges on you both, | 
| 'F | That all the world ſhall—I will do ſuch 3 3 
What they are, yet I know not; but they ſhall be, 
| The terrors of the earth. You ons I'll Oy 
{i No, I'll not weep. 1 
| I have full cauſe of weeping ; 3. but this heart | 
Shall break into an hundred thouſand flaws, | 
Or &er I'll e F wy I ſhall go made | 


1 

1 

|| I Inconſiſtency of conduct, and of con- 
i ſequence, irreſolution, occafioned by i irre- 
= 

|| gular and undirected feelings, proceed 
i f 7 ID from. 


from other ſtates of 1 
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of _ Of this, ſome: begs ai 


f They Wuſtiate the e poli, and . 
may therefore be mentioned. e 


Lorenzo de Medicis * had a lively fan- 
cy; he was a courtier—ambit IOUS= 


| had” his HO filled vith ideas of 20 


nence; but his brother Alexander, the 


reigning Prince, was an . obſtacle -to be 
removed; and this could only be done by 


ſpoiling him of his life. The difficulty 


no doubt was: great; yet, it: figured leſs 
to his heated imagination, than the dig 
Elegant in his manners; accompliſhed - 

with every pleaſing endowment ; of ſoft 
and infinuating "addreſs ; he had, never- 


_, no. bert counſelor in his breaſt 


$3 3M > 4 
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_ prompted, and thus unguarded, he per- 
petrates the death of his brother. He ſees 
his blood ſtreaming; hears him groaning. 
in the agonies of death; beholds him 
convulſed in the pangs of departing life: 
a new ſet of feelings ariſe ; the delicate, 
accompliſhed courtier, who could meditate: 
atrocious injury, cannot, without. being 
aſtoniſhed, witneſs the bloody object; he 
remains motionleſs ; irreſolute ; appalled 
at the deed; and in this ſtate of amaze- 
ment, neither proſecutes his deſign, nor 
thinks of eſcaping. Thus, without ſtruggle 
or oppoſition, he is gas and puniſhed as 
he deſerves. 
| _ Voltaire gives a Ede account of his 
hero, Lewis. Aſter deſcribing in lively _ 
colours the deſolation perpetrated by his 
authority in the Palatinate ; the conflagra- 
tion of cities, and the utter ruin of the 
inhabitants, he ſubjoins, that theſe orders 
were iflued from Verſailles, from the midſt 
of pleaſures; and that, on a nearer view, 
. n 
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the rene he chus octaſioned would 
have filled him with. horror. That is, 
Lewis, like all men of irregular ſenſibi-· 
lity, was governed by the influences of ob- 
jects operating immediately on his ſenſes; 
and ſo. according. to ſuch accidental mood 
as depended on preſent images, he was hu- 
mane or inhuman. Lewis and Lorenzo, in 
thoſe inſtances, were men of feeling; but 
not of virtue. They were a- kin to Lady 


Macbeth, who adviſed and determine 
the murder of Duncan, and who would 


have executed the deed herſelf; but with - 
the dagger lifted, in, act to firike, of ſuch | 
ſenſibility, ſo tender, ſhe could not proceed 
, the old man reſembled her father. „ 
IV. The man of ungoverned ſenſibi- 
ks, M moroſe or 
inhuman. He entertains ſanguine hopes 
be allows every feeling to reign. in e 
breaſt uncontrouled; his judgment is 
n and his imagination riots in 
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object of his wiſhes is arrayed in ſeducing 
colours, and brought immediately within 
his reach. He engages in the purſuit E 
_ encounters difficulties of which he was 
not aware; his raviſhing expectations 
fubſide; he had made no proviſion for 


arduous adventure; his imagination be- 


comes a traitor ; the dangers and difficul- - 
ties appear more formidable than they 
really are; and he abandons his under- 
taking. His temper is of conſequence | 
altered. No longer elated with hope, he 
becomes the prey of chagrin, of envy, or 
of reſentment. Even ſuppoſe him ſuc- 


ceſsful ; his enjoyments are not equal to 


his hopes. His deſires were exceſſive, and 
no gratification whatever can allay the 


vehemence of their ardour. He is diſ- 
contented, reſtleſs, and unhappy. In a 
word, irregular feelings, and great ſenſi- 


bility, produce extravagant defires ; 3 theſe 


lead to diſappointment; and in minds 
that are undiſci plined, 3 be- 
% 2, ls 


* 


58 


2 
# 


firmer ſtructure, and unfortunately poſ- 


ſeſſed of power, under ſuch direction, 
become inhuman. © Herod was a man of 


feeling. Witneſs his conduct to Mari- 
amne. At one time elegant, courteous, 


and, ful of tenderneſs ſpies any" 


of Mariamne n * At other 


times, offended becauſe her expreſſions of 

mutual affection were not as extravagant 
as the extravagance of his own emotions, 

he became ſuſpicious without cauſt. Thus 


affectionate, fond, ſuſpicious, reſentful, and 


Powerful; in the eee ee 


* he uy to death Marianne: 


gets moroſeneſs 1 et These dif- 
poſitions again will diſplay themſelves, 2 
according to the condition or character 
of him who feels them. Men of feeble 
| conſtitutions, and without power oe r 
me fortunes of other men, under ſuch 1 55 
malign influences, become fretful, invi- 
dious, and miſanthropical. Perſons of 
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Lear, in the repreſentation of Shake 


ſpeare, poſſeſſing great ſenſibility, and 
full of affection, ſeeks a kind of enjoy- 


ment ſuited to his temper, Afcribing. 


the fame ſenſibility and affection to his 
daughters, for they muſt have it, no 
doubt, by hereditary right, he forms a 

pleaſing dream of repoſing his old age 


under the wings of their kindly Protec- 
tion. He is diſappointed; he feels ex» 
treme pain. and reſentment ; he vents his 
reſentment ; but he has no power. Will. 
he then become moroſe and retired ? His 
habits and temper will net give him 


leave. | Impetuous, and accuſtomed to 


were able, in deeds of exceflive violence, 


He would do, he knows not what. He: 


who could pronounce ſuch imprecations 


againſt Goneril, as, notwithſtanding her 
guilt, appear ſhocking and horrid, would, 
in the moment of his reſentment, have 


5] 
of 


1 
] 


| 


+ ich 
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put her to death. 16, without any ground 


of offence, he could abandon Cordelia, and 


not have doge to the and pitileſs 

Here then, we have curious ſpotacl: 
2 man accuſtomed to bear rule, ſu 
fore diſappointment, and grievous wrongs z. 
high minded, impetuous, ſuſceptible of ex 
treme of yield: - 
ing to-morole ſilence, or malignant retire 
ment. What change can befal his ſpirit? | 
For his condition is ſo altered, that his ſpi- 
rit a ut ſuffer 2 Mur! * 


1 his. at: 
not avoid making Lear 
poets exhibit madneſs, they. chuſe- 
ib or for the fake of variety; eee 
has exhibited - 
dn adach of dies; as the natur: al effect 
en ſuch a adde It 
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was an event in the progreſs of Lear's 
mind, driven by ſuch feelings, deſires, and 
_ paſſions as the poet aſcribes to Rn; "op 


could not be;avoided. 


It is ſometimes obſerved, that there 


are three kinds of madneſs diſplayed in this 
performance: that of Lear, that of Ed- 


gar; and that of the Fool. The obſer- 
vation is inaccurate. The madneſs of 
Edgar is entirely pretended ; and that of _ 


the F oo] has alſo more affectation than 


reality. Accordingly, we find Lear" for 


ever dwelling upon one idea, and recon- 
ciling every thing to one appearance. 
The ſtorms and tempeſts were not his 
dau ghters. The gleams of reaſon that 
ſhoot athwart the darkneſs of his diſorder, 
render the gloom more horrid. Edgar 


affects to dwell upon one idea; he is 


haunted by fiends ; but he is not uniform: 
The feeling he diſcovers, and compaſſion 


for the diſtrefles of Lear, breaking out 


in ſpite of his counterfeit, render his 
TD: FE On 


2 
5 
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ſpeeches very often pathetic. The Fand 
who has more honeſty than underſtanding, 
and more underſtanding than he pretends, 
becomes an intereſting character, by bis Foe 
attachment to his unfortunate maſte.. 
V. Lear, thus ext! avagant, — 
15 = inconſtant; capricious, variable, irreſolute, 
5 . | and impetuouſly vindictive, is almoſt an 
|| object of diſapprobation. But our poet, 
| with his uſual ſxill, blends the diſagree- 
1 able qualities with ſuch circumſtances as 
correct this effect, and form one delighht- 
1 ful aſſemblage. Lear, in his good inten- 
| tions, was. without deceit ; his violence is 
„ effect of premeditated malignity; 
his weakneſſes ate not crimes, but often 
the effects of miſruled affections. This 
is not all: he is an old man; an old 
king; an aged father; and the inſtru- 
ments of his ſuffering : are undutiful 
n He is juſtly entitled to bur 
compaſſion ;. and the incidents: laſt men- 
TN one e oy: _— no Oo Key 
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procure ſome reſpec. Add 66 all thy, 


merely becauſe he is more and more un- 5 
happy, but becauſe he becomes really 
more deſerving of our eſteem. His miſ- 
fortunes correct his miſeonduct; they 
rouſe reflection, and lead him to that re- 
Sormption which we approve. We ſee 
the cement of this reformation, 


' after he has been diſmiſſed by Goneril, 


and meets with ſymptoms of diſaffec- 
tion in Regan. Ie who abandoned Cor- 
delia with impetuous outrage, and baniſhed 
Kent for offering an apology in her be- 
half; ſeeing his ſervant groſely maltreated, 
and his own arrival unwelcomed, has 
already ſuſtained ſome chaſtiſement he 
ich his preceding conduct might 


| lend us ts Spes. He reſtrains his emo- 
n its fl ny and; Lowery 


kee, Th King would hea vieh en, th 
Axe they inform'd ——— and Hood las — 
Fiery the fiery Duke? Tell the hot Duke that 
No - but not yet may be he i is not well ; 
| Infirmity doth fill neglect all ore, 
abe cons our nee of enge we're not ourſelves 
To take-the indiſpoed an ily fs, | 5 
For the — . Hou B's 


[As his minus incaſe, we. fn 


Fog He does not, ind 1 L 


blame of himſelf; | yet be expreſſes no 


ſentiment whatever of overweaning con- 


ceit. He ſeems rational and modeſt; and 
* 1 to himſelf is * 


1 5 
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Theſe dreadful furamoners pace 1 am a man 
More finn's againſt than Kring: | 


Soon after, we find him aQtually pro- 
nouncing cenſure upon himſelf. Hitherto 
he had been the mere creature of ſenſibi- 
lity z he now begins to reflect; ane 
that he had not done ſo before. 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you oy 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs form! i 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window d raggedneſs defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyſic, pomp3 £7 
That thou mal ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
e ee ee h 


At aft, he is in a flate of perfect contri- 
tion, and expreſſes leſs reſentment againſt | 
Goneril and Regan, than ſelf-condemna- 
tion for his treatment of Cordelia, and a 


KEexT. The poor diſtreſſed eee 
Who ſometimes in  kis better tune remembers. 
a What 
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What we afe come about, and by bo mens 
Will yield to ſte his daughter, ; 
GIN. Why, good Sir? . | 
KrnT. A ſovereign ſhame fo bows him, his an- 
NA kindneſs, 
That fiript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign eaſualties, gave her dear rights 


To his dog-hearted daughter: theſe things Ring him | 


So venomouſly, that burnipg ſhame & detains king 
From his Cordelia. 


F 


mere ſenſibility, undirected by reflection, 
leads men to an extravagant expreſſion both 
of ſocial or unſocial feelings; renders ther 
capriciouſly inconſtant in their affections 
variable, and of courſe irreſolute, in heir 
conduct. Theſe things, together with te 
miſeries entailed by ſuch deportment, ſeem 
to me well illuſtrated by Shakeſpeare, in his 
Dramatic Character of King Lear. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 
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HAKESPEARE, in his Timon of 


in the love of diſtinQion. 1 h this 
not the view uſually entertained of this 

ſingular dramatic character,] perfuade m- 
ſelf, if we attend- to the def 
e 
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poet in all its parts, we ſhall find, 4. 
opinion noy/ advanced is not without foun- 


dation, 8 „ 


The love of diſtingion is ei to - 
be the ruling principle in, the conduct of 


Timon; yet it is not affirmed, /nor is it 


neceſſary to affirm, that Timon has no 
goodneſs of heart. He has much. good- 
neſs, gentleneſs, and love of ſociety.— 
Theſe are not inconſiſtent with the love 


of diſtinction: they often reſide together; 


and in particular, that love of diſtinction 


which reigned | in the conduct of Timon, 
may eaſily be ſhewn to have received its 
particular bias and direction from original 


goodneſs. For, without this, what could 


have determined him to chuſe one method 
of making himſelf conſpicuous rather than 
another ? Why did he not ſeek the dif- 


tinction conferred by the diſplay of 5 
; military or of a political character? Or 


why did he not aſpire after pageantry and 


os the pomp of public Ty and 
. 5 the 


. 


2 
12 
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the oftentition of wealth, unco 1 
any kind of beneficence? . 

In general, our love of fame g or ; diſtine- 
tion is directed and influenced by ſome 
previous c caſt of tem per, or early tendency 
of diſpoſition... Moved by powers and diſ- 
poſitions leading us to one kind of exer- 
ti on rather chan another, we attribute 


+4 +438 % S453 4 % 


ſuperior excellence to ſuch exertion. , We 


4344648 k 


transfer the fame. ſentiment to the reſt WE: 
mankind. We fancy, chat no pre- emi- 
nence can be attained but by, 1 ſuch talents 


© ks 4 


as we poſſeſs; and it requires an effort of 


cool beſlection, before we can allow / that 
there may be excellence in thoſe things 


| which we cannot reliſh, « or merit in that 


conduct to which | we are not inclined. 


PA. 


: Guided by early « or inherent. predilection, 


* C1448 


men actuated by. the. love of diſtinction, 


Ko hits 


ſeek. the idol of. their deſires in various 


_ſituations ; 3 in the buſtle of. active life, 


or in the hade of retirement. Take the 
following comple. The fon of Olorus 
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was preſent, while yet a boy, at the Ohym- 
pic games. All Greece was aſſembled; 
many feats of dexterity, no doubt, were 
exhibited ; ; and every honour that aſſem- 
bled Greece could beſtow, was conferred 
on the victors. Moved by a/ ſpectacle 
ſo intereſting and ſo inſpiriting, the Spar- 
tan, Theban, or Athenian youth, who 
were not yet of vigour ſufficient to ſtrive 
for the wreath, longed, we may readily ſup- _ 
poſe, for maturer years; and became, in 
their ardent imaginations, ſkilful wreſtlers 
and charioteers. The fon of Olorus, * 
we may judge by the conſequence, felt 
little emotion; no ſympathetic longings ; 
and no impatience to drive a chariot.— 
But hearing Herodotus, on that occaſion, 
reciting his hiſtory, he felt other ſenſa- 
tions ; his heart throbbed, and the tears 
deſcended. The venerable hiſtorian ob- 
ſerved him weeping, and comprehending 
his character, © I give thee joy,” faid he 
to his father, (for the happy genius of 

2. , wy. 
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« thy ſon.” Now, the ſon of Olorus be- ; 


came an hiſtorian no leſs renowned than 
Herodotus: for Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides are uſually named together. The 
celebrated Turenne, in his early days, was 
an admirer, no leſs paſſionate, of Quintus i 
Dutton than the ſon of Olorus was of 


Herodotus; and we are told by Ramſay, 


from D' Ablancourt, that when not yet 
twelve years of age, he challenged an 
officer who. called his favourite hiſtory 
a romance. But this admiration was not 


fo much for. the graces of flowery com- 


poſition which abound in the Roman 


hiſtorian, as for the valiant actions of 
Alexander. . Theſe drew his attention, 
and ſoon after, his imitation. . "Though 
his breaſt heaved, and his eyes ſparkled, i in 
the peruſal of favourite paſſages, he was 
not led to write fine deſcriptions like Cur- 
tius; but to break horſes like. the fon. f 
Philip. es 
1 Now, ſince. thoſe that are e actuated by 
he love of diſtinRion, are ted, by early 
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action rather than another, we have no 


difficulty in allowing principles of goodneſs 
and humanity to have reigned early, or 


originally, in the breaſt of /Timon. - Nay, 
after lofing their authority, they continued 
for ſome time to attend him; and reſided 


in that breaſt where they formerly reigned. 
They became like thoſe eaſtern princes, 
or thoſe early ſovereigns of a neighbour- 
ing country, who grew ſo indolent and 
paſſive, that they lay immured in their 
apartments, and left che management of 


the ſtate to ſome active miniſter, an 
ambitious vizier, or mayor of the palace. 


Some of theſe miniſters acted ſor a while 
under the banner of che ſovereign's a- 
thority; but afterwards, having left him 
but the ſhadow of power, they promoted 

themſelves; became ſupreme and deſpotic. | 
| Here, however, we are led to enquire, 

how happens it that a principle inherent 
in the foul, and once an active principle, 


\ 
© | 
1 
1 


F "ICED 


in its/ſiead; not only ls, but to perform. 
= ſimilar functions, aſſume correſponding ap- 
= pearances, and, in general, to be guided 
TY apparently t the ſame tenor of condu@t? | 
1 : Did. the energy of the inherent affection 
3 eee eee Or 
5 foul-to ſupport and; [confirm its pe ariel +. 

BR: Ge or the ſenſe of duty, 

ſupport, and the power of active habit con- 

ann? enn the ſultan to ſubmit to 
1 bees, origna prinihs ge. 
: -their- aan e by We 
3 and convictions of duty; and if the paſ- 


3 4 1 5 
* 


by x 52 | = a pin ee A 
more | ped ww e of uſur- | 
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thing contributes more to dangerous Kar: + 
deception. | Applying this remark to out 
preſent ſubject, and following the lights 5 
of obſervation, we ſhall briefly illuſtrate, 
how early or inherent goodneſs may « 
ſubverted by the love of diſtinction. A 


perſon of good diſpoſitions, inclined 8 


his temper and conſtitution to perform 


acts of beneficence, receives pleaſure 
in the performance. He alſo receives 
applauſes. He has done good, and is 
told of it. Thus he receives pleaſure, 

nct only from having gratified a native 


impulſe, but from the praiſe of mankind, 


and the gratitude of thoſe whom he may 


have ſerved. The applauſes he receives 
are more liberally beſtowed by deſigning 
and undeſerving perſons, than by the de- 


ſerving and undeſigning. The deſerving 


depend too much on the permanency of 
the original principle, independent of en- 
couragement; and may therefore be too 

D in their approbation. Guſtavus 


* 
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| Alas uſed to fay, that valour needed . 


encouragement ; and was therefore un- 


 reſetved in his praiſes. The fame may 
be ſaid of every virtue. But deſigning, 
or undeſerving perſons, transferring their 


own diſpoſitions to other men, and of 


courſe apprehenſive leſt the wheels and 


ſprings of benevolence ſhould contract 


ruſt, are oiling them for ever with pro- 
fuſe adulation. Mean time, our man of 


liberality begins to be moved by other 
principles than fine feelings and conſti- 


tutional impulſe. The pleaſure ariſing | 
from ſuch actions as theſe produce, is 


too fine and too delicate, compared with 


the joys conferred by loud and continued. 
applauſes. Thus his taſte becomes vi- 


tiated; he not only acquires an undue 
reliſh for adulation, but is uneaſy with- 


out it; he contracts a falſe appetite; and 


. 


ſolicits diſtinction, not ſo much for. the 


5 * it Yields bim, as to remove a 
2 — Thus, ſuch bene- - 


volent 
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volent actions as formerly proceeded from 
conſtitutional goodneſs, have now their 

origin in the love of praiſe and ditinc- _ 
tion. Goodneſs may remain in his breaſt 
a paſſive gueſt ; and having no other power 
than to give countenance to the revailing 
principle. It. may thus reign in his language : 


and reveries ; . but the love of diſtinction 1 


directs his conduct. The ſuperſeded mo- 
narch enjoys the parade of ſtate, and a an- : 
eres his ſignature and ſanction to the 
deeds of his active miniſter. e | 
Perhaps it may now ſeem probable, 
(that a man of conſtitutional _ goodneſs 
ND may perform. beneficent actions, not from 
princi iples of humanity, though theſe 
may actually reſide in his breaſt; but 
from the deſire of being diſtinguiſhed ; as 
a generous perſon; ; and that in the mean 
while, not diſcerning his real "motives, 
he ſhall i imagine himſelf actuated by pure pure 
generoſity. That ſuch characters may 
exiſt, i is all ll chat is hitherto aſſerted. "That 


»r TIMON OF ATHENS. o 


Shakeſpeare has exhibited an illuſtration, 
dren” defined and exquiſitely featured, 

in his Timon of Athens, we will now 
iro to ſhew. We will. endeavour | | 
to aſcertain and trace, in the conduct of : x2 

Timon, the marks of that beneficencs 
which proceeds . from the love of diftinc- | | 


| few 6 e Bs e of the es x7 
alteration that took place in his temper; 

and delineate the operations of thoſe cir- — 
cumſtances that changed him from being 1 
apparentiy focial, and full of fed 5 
an abſolute miſanthrope. 

1. 777273 — ny 
Not fo is the goodneſs of Timon. Ob- 
Hove $8 1a hy Gel Gem of the tragedy: RR 
trumpets found; Timon. enters; 5 
furrounded with ſenators, poets, painters, 
and attendants chuſes that moment to di. 
y his beneficence ; and accompanies his 
benefits with a comment on tis own noble | _ 


** „ * „* — * * . 8 - ata 1 — 
— n F 2 r — JI. - "= * : . 
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I am not of that feather, to ſhake off BR 
My friend when he moſt needs me. . 6 
II. He is impatient of admonition. 
Knowing that he was formerly influ- 
enced by ſentiments of humanity, he ſup- _ 
poſes that their power is abiding ; and 
that, as he continues to do good, his prin- 
ciples of action are {till the ſame. He is 
expoſed to this ſelf-impoſition, not only 
by the tendency which all men have to 


deceive themſelves, but by the flatteries 


and praiſes he is fond of receiving.— 
Of conſequence, he would ſuffer pain by 
being undeceived; he would loſe the plea- 
ſure of that diſtinction which he ſo earneſtly 


purſues; the prevailing paſſion would be 
counteracted: thus, there is a diſpoſition 


in his ſoul, which leads him to be diſ- 


pleaſed with the truth; and who that is 


offended with the truth, can endure admo- | 
* | | 
Thou gi ern fo long, Timon, 1 fear me, thou : 
eee e 
What need theſe feafts, pomps, and vain glorjes? 6 
Fus. 5 
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Av ee 0 
& x es was ba 
I am ſworn not to give regard to . > Þ 
NO oy of 
| rote a tt fame | 


Ul. The fame flf-deceit which renders 
him deaf to counſel, renders him folici- | 
tous and patient of exceſfive applauſe. 
He endures even the groſſeſt adulation. 
Notwithſtanding the covering which hides | 
bim from himſelf, he cannot be quite 
_ confident that his principles are juſt what 
he wiſhes and imagines them to be. The 
applauſes he receives tend to- obviate his 
uncertainty, and reconcile him to im- 
ſelf. Vet, it is not affirmed, that the man 
of conſcious merit is either inſenſible of 


fame, or careleſs of reputation. He feels 


and enjoys them both; but having leis 
need of external evidence to ſtrengthen 
e 

1 Ee | = 


2 4 — 2 — 
1 bow G — 
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n of thoſe whom he ſerves, 
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he is leſs voracious of praiſe, and more 
acute in the diſcernment of fattery. | LE 
IV. The favours beſtowed by Tinos, 


are not often of ſuch a kind as to do real 5 
ſervice to the perſons who receive them. 


Wiſhing to be celebrated for Ais bounty, 
he is liberal in ſuch a manner as ſhall be 
moſt likely to draw attention, and par- ö 


ticularly to provoke the oftentation of 
thoſe, on account of his munificence, . 


whom he is inclined to benefit. He is 


therefore more liberal in gratifying their 
paſſions, and particularly their vanity, than 


in relieving their wants; and of contri- 


buting more to flatter their imagina- 
tions, than to promote their improvement. 


Though he performs ſome actions of real 


humanity, and even theſe he performs in 


a public manner, yet his munificence ap- 


| pears chiefly in his banquets and ſhewy 


preſents. 
V. He acts in the ſame „ 


and | 


OF rmx OF NON. * 


And on whom he confers his favours, "He | 
is not ſo ſolicitous of alleviating the diſtreſs 
of obſcure afflichon, as of gratifying thoſe 
who enjoy ſome degree of diſtinction, or 
have it in their power to proclaim his 
praiſes. He is not repreſented as viſiting 
the cottage of the fatherleſs and widow ; 
but is wonderfully generous to men of 
high rank and character. He is deſirous 
of encouraging merit; but the merit muſt 
be already known and acknowledged. In- 
ſtead of drawing baſhful worth from ob- 
ſcurity, he -beſtows coſtly baubles on thoſe 
eminent or reputable. perſons who ſhall be 
attended to, if they publiſh his praiſes. - 

Theſe are ſuch diſplays of beneficence, as 
a man of genuine goodneſs would be apt 
to avoid. Yet, the perſons whom Timon 
Honours and obliges, are loquacious poets, 
flattering painters, great * and 
3 . 


Ti. I take all, and bur ant Haas; 
9 tis not enough to give; | 
| * 6 Methinks 


* 
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Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne'er be weary, Alcibiades, = X 
Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich ; 
It comes in charity to thee ; for all thy living 
Is mongſt the dead; 3 58 al the lands thou haſt 
Lie! in a pitched field. — . 


Yet, this ſeeming want of diſcernment 


in Timon, is not to be conſidered as a 


proof of weak underſtanding. Our poet, 
who has omitted nothing to render the 
features of this character, though perhaps 
not obvious, yet ſo diſtinct, conſiſtent, and 
perfect y united, that there is ſcarcely a 
lineament too little or too much, has 
guarded him from this objection, and re- 
preſents him as a man of ability. When 
the ſtate, and rulers of Athens, in the 
hour of extreme urgency and diſtreſs, are 
threatened with an aſſault by Alcibiades, 


whom they had treated with diſreſpect, they. 
e recourſe for advice and aſſiſtance to 


no other than Timon. They tell him i in 
terms: of humble entreaty : 5 


There- 


- 7 ; q : k 3 4 
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Thherefore, ſo pleaſe chee to retuln with us, 
And of our Athens (chine and ours) to take 


The Captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 


Allow'd with abſolute power, and thy good name 
:. Live with authority; ſo ſoon ſhall we drive'back { | 
| Of Alibnds the appraches wil, r 8: 
Who, like a boar, too favage, ere on 
| His country's * F 


= * 
7 K 4 


- 
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VI. Timon is not more e oſtentstious, 
impatient of admonition, deſirous of ap- 


| plauſe, injudicious i in his gifts, and undiſtin- 


guiſhing i in the choice of his friends, than he 


is profuſe. ' Defirous of ſuperlative praiſes, 
he endeavours, by laviſh beneficence, to 

have unbounded r retarns. Z 5 

3 | 45 n ws 4 = 0 I 3 : 


1 1 | Thy vey heanegf intended: 1 


Plutus, the god. of wealth, 1 
1. bur b hi s ſteward, » wa 


LPS, $4.4: ? : . 
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The poet, Wien judicidus invention, + $ 
deduces the chief incident in the play, 3) 
namely the reverſe of Timon's fortune, | 
from this circumſtance in his conduct. | 
Ke E 7 8 0 7 E 2 1 The e 
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The vanity of Timon renders him profuſe; 
and profuſion renders him” indigent. 8 
VII. The character we are deſcribing, 
ſets a greater value on the favours he 
confers than they really deſerve. Of a 
N mind undiſciplined by reaſon, is ond moved : 
by a ſtrong deſire, he conceives the ſtate 
of things to be exactly ſuch as his pre- 
ſent mood and deſire repreſent them. 
: Wiſhing to excite a high ſenſe of favour, 
he believes he has done ſo, and that the 


+ gratifications he beſtows are. much greater . 
than what they are. He is the more liable : 


to this ſelf-impoſition, that many of thoſe 
he is inclined to gratify, are no leſs laviſh 
of their adulation than he is of his for- 
tune. He does not perceive that the 
raptures they expreſs are hot for the 
benefit they have received, but for what 
vey een and i os, _ while his 

de with „ue, and bray with keninftrety' | 


* - 1 
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| while his cellars weep” .« 4 drunken 

« ſpilth of wine; while he is giving 
away horſes, and precious ſtones; enter- 
taining. the rulers and chief men of 
Athens, he fondly fancies that he is kind- 
ling in. their breaſts a ſenſe of friendſhip 
ROT er He fondly fancies, that in 
every fort of nee; and without re- 
ſerve or reluctance, lays immediate cim 
to their bounty. 


. | 
To Lord Lucullus, you Vou to . 1 
| Commend me to their love and I am proud, ſay, ; 
That u ate have ie time ee, : 
Toward a ſupply of money: eee 
| Be fifty talents,— 8 
Go you, Sir, to the ſenators, 
(of whom, even to the ftate's beſt health, vis. 
Deſerved „ ſta 
A thouſand talents to Mee. 


VIII. Neo ob fl tat Tiny, 


» 
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may impoſe upon themſelves, and believe. 5 
they are moved by real friendſhip, and 


believe that they are conferring real be- „ 


nefits, the reſt of mankind diſcern, and 185 
diſapprove of their conduct. Even thoſe 

very perſons, who, by adulation, and a 
mean acceptance of favours, have contri- 


buted to their deluſion, feel, or conceive 


themſelves, under no obligation. The 
benefits they received were unſolicited, 
or unimportant; and the friendſhip ol; 
their benefactor was not ſo genuine as he 
believed. Thus, then, Timon demands a 
requital of his good deeds: he meets with 


refuſal ; when he ſolicits the affections of 
his profefling friends, he is anſwered with 
: coldneſs. 


"IS Why, this i is the world's ſport; | 2 
And juſt of the Tame piece is every Aatr'rer 8 foul. 
— Timon has been this Lord's father— . 

He ne'er drinks, EN 3 

But Timon's ſilver towed upon n his lip; # 

And yet, (O ſee the monſtrouſneſs of 1 man, 
ben he __ out in an ee ſhape), © 
V2 | He 
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| He does deny him, in reſpect of bi, 5 
- What charitable men 1 to beggars. =. GREEN 


There is no one e paſſage in the whole” 
tragedy more happily conceived and ex- 
preſſed than the conduct of Timon's flat- 
terers. Their various contrivances to 


avoid giving him aſſiſtance, ſhew diver- 


ſity of character; and their behaviour is 
well contraſted, by the ſincere ſorrow and 
indignation of Timon's ſervants. They 
are held out to deſerved. ſcorn, by their 


eaſy belief that the decay of their bene 


factor's fortunes was only pretended, and 


by their ane pak rene pal t mean alt. > 


duties... 

IX. It remains to be Wc. that” 
ſuch diſappointment, in tempers like that 
of Timon, begets not only reſentment 
at individuals, but averſion at a. man- 
kind. OY... FO : 
Ti mon impoſes on Malk; and While 
he is really actuated by a ſelfiſh paſſion, 
n Hl mſelf entirely diſintereſted. Vet 


1 3 


\ 
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he has no ſelect friends ; and no parti- 
cular attachments. He receives equally 
the deſerving and undeſerving ; the ſtran- 
ger and the familiar acquaintance. Of 
_ conſequence, thoſe: perſons with whom 
he feems intimate, have ne concern in 
his welfare; yet, vainly believing that he 


merits their affections, he ſolicits their 


aſſiſtance, and ſuſtains diſappointment. 
His refentment is rouſed; and he ſuffers 
as much pain, though perhaps of a dif- 
ferent kind, as, in a ſimilar ſituation, a 
perſon of true affection would ſuffer. 
But its object is materially different. For 
againſt whom is his anger excited? Not 
againſt one individual, for he had no in- 
dividual attachment; but againſt all thoſe 
who occaſioned his diſappointment: that 
is, againſt all thoſe who were, or whom 
he deſired ſhould be, the objects of his 
beneficence; in other words, againſt all 
mankind. In ſuch circumſtances, the 


violence SE. en will be propor- 
tioned | 
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tioned to original ſenſibility; | and Shake- 


wrath of Timon as indulging itlelf in 


furious invective, till it grows into laſting, 


averſion. 


TIN. Who dares, who dares, 
L In purity of manhood ſtand upright, 
And ſay, this man's-a flatterer ? If aw, 
| $0 are they. all ; for every greeze of fortune 
| Is ſmother'd by that below the learned pats 
Ducks to the golden fool: all is oblique—- | 
— Ihen be abhorr'd, 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men; | 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf, Timon diſdai * 
| Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate | 
With thy moſs ee 


The Hnptoms: ae weed a. 
here, het. es due of Tb init 


is more diſtempered with a ſelfiſh. paſſion: 
than he believes: yet the poet, by a de- 


vice ſuited to his own maſterly invention, 


contrives an additional method of con- 


f 
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veying a diſtinct and explicit view of the 
real deſign. Apemantus, a character well 
invented and well ſupported, has no other 

'3 buſineſs in the play, than to explain the 

principles of Timon's conduct. His y- 
nic ſurlineſs, indeed, forms a ſtriking con- 
traſt to the ſmoothneſs of Timon 8 flat- 
terers ; but he is chiefly conſidered as un- 
veiling the principal character. His man- 
ners are fierce; but his intentions are 
friendly: his invectives are bitter; but 
his remarks are true. He tells the flat- 
tering poet who had written a panegyric 

on Timon, that he was worthy of him; 
and adds, even in Timon's preſence, 6 He 
< that loves to be flattered, is worthy of 
the flatterer.” He tells Timon, in- 

| viting him to his banquet—< 1 ſcorn thy 
meat; *twould choke me, for I ſhould: 
< ne'er flatter thee.” Elſewhere he gives 
hing admonitions to the very. ſame pur- 
poſe; and finding his advice undervalued, © 
he eee will lock thy heaven 
9 from 
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from thee;ꝰ meaning, as a commentator 
bas well explained it, the pleaſure of being 
flattered. He afterwards tells him, having 
followed him, nevertheleſs, into his ſolitude, 

with intentions of age * ſome 
aſſiſtance; ; 


5 - What, thinket. . 

That the bleak. air, thy boiſt'rous chen, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm! ? Will thoſe moſs d trees, 
That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, | 
And ſkip when thou pointꝰ ſt out? Will the cold brook, - 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning. taſte, 

To cure thy o'er=night's ſurfeit ? Call the creatures | 
| Whoſe naked natures live in all-the' ſpite 

Of wreckful heaven, whoſe bare unhouſed trunks - 

To the conflicting elements expoſed, ry 

| Anſwer mere nature—bid them Hatter thee— | 

0 ! thou malt find g | 


There are few ente of 4 e 
character executed with ſuch ſtrict re- 
gard to unity of deſign, as that of Timon. 
This is not all. It is not enough to ſay, 
that all the parts of his conduct are con- 
wy: 142 E 2 with one general 
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principle. They have an union of a more 
intimate nature. All the qualities in his 
eharacter, and all the circumſtances in his 
conduct, lead to one final event. e 
all co-operate, directly or indirectiy, in 
the accompliſhment of one general pur- 
poſe. It is as if the poet had propoſed 
to demonſtrate, how perſons of good 
temper, and ſocial. diſpoſitions, may be- 
come miſanthropical. He aſſumes the 
ſocial diſpoſitions to be conſtitutional, 
and not confirmed by reaſon or by re- 
flection. He then employs the love of 
diſtinction to bring about the concluſion. 
He ſhews its effects, in ſuperſeding the 
influence of better principles, in aſſuming 
their appearance, and ſo, in eſtabliſhing ſelf- 
deceit. He ſhews its effects, in producing 
oſtentation, injudicious profuſion, and diſ- 
appointment. And laſtly, he ſhews how its 
effects contributed to excite and exaſpe- 
ps thoſe bitter feelings which eſtranged 
Uunor en all mankind. Timon, at 
the 
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the beginning of the drama, ſeems alto- 
gether humane and affectionate; at the 
end he is an abſolute miſanthrope. x aol 
racter; unleſs the change can be traced 
through its cauſes and progreſs. If it 
IO and if the ho ee | 
| mind affords @ curious s and very intereſt 


hints Glas 


ſhadings ———— The 
| pole: ey en eee ee 


wit the main der, thay mee 8 18 


8 intemperate. He 
is convivial; but he enjoys the banquet 
not in his own, but in the pleaſure of his 
gueſts. 2 he eee wenn -— 
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* DRAMATIC CHARACTER, A. 
in the train not of Timon, but of Alcibia- 5 
des. He tells us, en to the n. _ 
"nels of his deporament, | "7M | 


No e dem yet hath on my heart 5. 
Vavilely, not ignobly, have 1 . ca | 


| We may obſerve; too, that 55 is not FR 
_ deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed for mere 
external magnificence, as of being diſtin- 
guiſhed for courteous! and beneficent ac- 
tions. He does ſome good, but it is to pro- 
cure diſtinction; he ſolicits diſtind * 
it is by doing goode. 
Upon the whole,“ "ew nn in hi 
« Timon of Athens, illuſtrates the con- 
0 ſequences of hat incon 1 
< which has the appearance of — | 


om a .. generous 


e profuſion _ 


4 principle; but which, in — has its, 
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tranſgreſſions. Vet his tranſgreſſions are 
great: nor have they paſſed altogether 
unnoticed. Foreign critics have aſſailed 

him with virulence, and have loaded his 
faults with the aggravations of national 


prejudice, Even in Britain, the praiſe 
of Shakeſpeare is often mingled with la- 


mentations for his offences. His inatten- 
tion to the laws of unity, to ſay nothing 
of his deviations from geographical and 


hiſtorical truth ; his rude mixture of tra- 


vulgarity, and even indecency of lan- 


| guage, admitted too often into his dia- 


logue, have expoſed him to frequent cen- 


| ſure, To cenſure him for his faults is 
proper; it is even neceſſary; it hinders 


blind admiration from fainting the public 
taſte ; for offences againſt taſte are more 
dangerous in men of genius, than in other 


| to profulely beſtowed on Shak 1 ng 
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OF- SHAKESPEARE. us | 
have: contributed a good deal to retard 
our imma in dramatical writing. 


Is it then poſible, that a man of genius TOS 
eminently conſpicuous in one of the 


higheſt departments of elegant compoſi» 
tion, can treſpaſs againſt taſte; and con- 7 
tribute, even in fine writing, to pervert the 
| judgment? Or. is it likely that taſte and 
genius ſhould depend upon different prin- 
Ciples? They are, no doubt, a-kin; yet 
they are not ſo cloſely related, as that they 
may not be found apart. Many men, with. 
out poſſeſſing a ſingle ray of invention, can. 
diſcern. what is excellent in fine writing, 
and even feel its effects. But is ĩt probahle, 
that men of ardent fancy, of active i inven- 
tion, endowed with talents for various ex- 
preſſion, and every power of poetical exe 
cution, are incapable, even: in their. own: 
department, of perceiving, or feeling; what 
is fair or ſublime? Shall the * bo. 
raviſbed with unſpeakable tranſport; and 
_ ſhall the breaſt of him who communicates; 
8 dark, or x joyles? Such: afſer- 
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tion is certainly bold; and'thongh it ſeems 
implied in the charge againſt Shakeſpeare, | 
it muſt be heard with reftrition. 
As every work that belongs to the 
imagination, all the performances of the 
parts, the pleaſure we receive from them 


is the effect of thoſe parts acting in pro- 


per union. The general delightful in- 
fluence of ſuch combinations may be 
ſtrongly felt, without our being able to 
diſtinguiſh their component members, 
whether of larger or of leſs dimenſion; 
or the nature of the relation ſubſiſting 
between them. Many tears have been 
ſhed for the ſufferings of Jane Shore and 
Caliſta; yet the perſons who have ſhed 
them may not have known by what art 
they were moved. We may alſo obſerve, 

that the variety, the arrangement, Me 
proportions, and mutual relations of thofe 
parts, which, united in a fine perform- 

ance, afford us ſupreme delight, may be 
ſeen and diſtinguiſhed by perſons, who, 
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Vet, there are critics. who.diſcern, | 


and never fem wo bae fl. But, beſides | 


for offences againft hiſtorical, or obvious 


philoſophical truths, either in thoſe that 
performs e weten in date det 


diſguſt. ” — eee taſte re- 
quires that we be capable of feeling 
what is excellent; that we 2 
in ſome meaſure, of 
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| templating the great and the beautiful, |» 
both of art and of nature. He poſſeſſes 
taſte, in fo far as it depends upon feeling; | 
and in fo far as a familiar acquaintance _ 
with beauty confers improvement, his 
taſte will improve. But he may want 
_ diſcernment: for though the powers of 
diſcernment are beſtowed by nature, yet 
their perfection depends upon culture. 
He may not perceive proportion or union 
of parts in thoſe things that give him 
pleaſure z he may be totally ignorant of 
every fact concerning them, except in ſo 
far as they work immediately .on his 
ſenſes; and thus, in fo far as taſte de- 
pends upon intellectual improvement, he 
is certainly defective. He may weep for 
the death of Lauſus, as related by Virgil, 
without obſerving that the ſill of the 
poet, in ſelecting and arranging thoſe 
images chat excite kindred emotions, is 
the magic power that affefts him. He 
may. be moved with an intereſting ſtory 
of 2 Bobemian Princeſs, and not know. 
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OF SHAKESPEARE. 1 
that . no ſuch Princeſs xiſte ed, of that Bo- 


Thus, with matchleG r | li ties, 
with uncommon ardour of fancy, and 
force of expreſſion, he may delineate the 
ſufferings of kings and of princes ; but by 
by blending incongruous emotions, he 
may excite ſuch diſguſt as ſhall diminiſh 
the pleaſure he would have given us; and 
occaſion our - regret, that his knowledge 
had not been more extenſive, or his cri- 
_ tical diſcernment more improved. 
But will not his feelings preſerve 
him from error? Will not their imme- 
diate and lively interpoſition irradiate his 
| mind, and give him a clearer view of the 
dame ee Bath. af things, ee 5 
dry diſquiſition? Surely 2 Glas al : 
communicate the one of facts; 
the mind tg . readir dicermmant of x6 
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htion and connection, in the objefts or 
our attention, yet it is not by ſenſibility 
alone that we are capable of diſcerning: 
But allowing it to be ſo; allowing that 
there may be ſome ſpirits ſo finely fram- 
ed, that, with powers of active invention, 


they can, independent of cool difquiſition, 


and without enquiring after union and 
relation of parts, feel, by immediate im- 
pulſe, every effect of the moſt exquiſite 
arrangement; and be able, by attending 
to the degrees of pleaſure they receive, 
to aſcertain the preciſe proportion, the 
abundance, or defect of excellence, in a 
work : admitting the poſſibility of ſuch 
endowment, he who is thus highly dif- 
tinguithed, is not, by means of this con- 
Mitution, exempt from error; he is not 


placed beyond the riſk of misjudging, 


nor rendered incapable of feeling amiſs. 
He cannot be ſure of his feelings. They 
are of a ſhifting and verſatile nature. 


They depend on the preſent humour, or 
tate of mind; n 


preſent 
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cernment. Were there no adverſe cur- 
rents, ſtrong, but of filent progreſs; "no 


ſhifting gales to drive him out of his 


courſe, or no clouds to obſcure the face 
of the ſky, he might give full ſcope to 


his fails, and, obſerving no other direc- 


tion than the beams of ſome bright con- 5 
ſtellation, he might proceed on a proſper- 


dus voyage, and land at length on ſome 


bliſsful iſland. But he has to encounter 


oppoſing eurrents, to contend with im- 


petuous tempeſts; his guiding ſtar may 
be involved in a ſtorm, and his burniſhed 


|  velſel may be daſhed upon rocks, or dig. 


wrecked on dangerous ſands. 

The man of true taſte muſt not de 
be capable of feeling, but of judging. - He 
muſt aſcertain his feelings. He muſt diſ- 
tinguiſh thoſe that are juſt and natural, 
from thoſe that are ſpurious. . He muſt 


have ſteady principles of judgment; and 


eſtabliſh a rule of belief to which his 
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tion. B 
ſtate of mind; we are more ſuſceptible at 
one time than another: even the ſame 
appearance ſhall at different moments af= | 


fect us differently ; and we ſhall be capa- 


ble of reliſhing at one time, what, in a 


ekly andrew map" ag 6 0D 
ſure in thoſe things, which, in them-. 
ſelves, are neither wholeſome nor inno- 
cent. eee 

powerful i eur n ov GE -- 
een or che authority f 


a favourite critic may ſeduce us into er- 


roneous opinions. Thus it is manifeſt, 
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124 ON THE FAULTS | 
eſtabliſhed upon thoſe maxims that may 
have been ſuggeſted by feeling, but which 
muſt derive their force and ſtability from 

reaſon and deep reflection. We muſt 
have certain rules to direct our deport- 
ment, in thoſe moments of languor and 
dereliction, when the heart feels not the 
preſent influence of compaſſion, tender- 
neſs, and ſuch amiable diſpoſitions as 
produce excellent conduct. Thoſe ce- 
leſtial viſitants do not ſojourn continually | 
in the human breaſt. Reaſon, therefore, 

and reflection, ought to preſerve ſuch 
tokens and memorials of their pleaſing 


intercourſe, as ſhall make us, in their | 


abſence, act in full confidence that they 


are congenial with our nature, and will 


again return. By this due recolleCtion, 
they will be induced to return; and, per- 


haps, to dwell in our breaſts for ever. 


But, without ſuch reſolutions; without 
acting as if we felt compaſſion and hu- 
manity, in the hope that we hall really 
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feel them; and without rendering the 
ſenſe of duty an eſtabliſhed principle of 
action, we 'ſhall, in moments of feeble 
coldneſs, be not only feeble, but ſelfiſh, | 
reaſon will be of no other ſervice, than 
to aſſiſt or juſtify the perverſe inclina- 
tion; and a habit of callous inſenſibility 
may thus be contracted. It is needleſs - 
to purſue the reſemblance. It might 
eaſily be ſhewn, that in the conduct of 
life, no leſs than in our judgments con- 
cerning fine compoſition, if we have no 
determined principles, independent of pre- 
ſent emotion, our deportment will be capri- 
cious, unſteady, and inconſiſtent s. 

In particular, the man of mere ſenſibi- 
either in morals or in criticiſm, any rule 
of immutable conduct, and who depends 


* See the Efſay on Lear. 
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125 ON THE FAULTS: 


judgments, may be miſled by the appli- | 
cation of thoſe general rules that direct 


the conduct of others. His boſom is not 


always equally ſuſceptible of fine emo- 
tion; yet, under the neceſſity of acting 
or of judging, and in a moment of dreary 
dereliction, forſaken for a time by thoſe 


1 2 ; / - 
® 


' boaſted feelings that are the guides of his 


life, he will be apt to follow the faſhion; 


or, apprehending that he is conducting 


himſelf according to thoſe well-eſtabliſh- 


ed principles that influence men of worth, 

he will be apt to fall into error. This 

will be particularly the caſe, if any maxim 
is held forth as a rule of conduct, pro- 
ceeding upon rational views, and coincid- 
ing in general with the prepoſſeſſions of 
ſenſibility; but which requiring to be 


attentively , ſtudied, well underſtood, and 


admitted with due extenſion, may, never- 
theleſs, be expreſſed in ſuch general terms, 
with ſo much brevity, and apparently of 


ſuch eaſy comprehenſion, as that it is 
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| often adopted without. due'/| extenſion; © 


without being ſtudied or underſtood: 
Moreover, the. Wes advocate for the 
powers of feeling will allow, that they 
are often attended with diſtruſt,” heſita- 
tion, and ſomething like conſcious weak- 
neſs. Hence it is, that perſons of mere 
ſenſibility. are ready to. avail” themſelves 
of any thing like a general maxim, which 
falls in with their own inclinations; and 
having no general maxim which: is really 
their n nas: and eſtabliſhed by 
their own experience and reflection, they 
will * to embrace the dictates of 
others. Thus even an excellent nile, ill 
will lead them into the mazes of error. 
— 7 — .atdifhall row 

| blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare have proceeded 
from his want of conſummate - taſte. 
Having no perfect diſcernment, proceed- 
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ing from. rational inveſtigation, of the | 


true cauſe: of beauty in poetical compo- 
ſition, . he had never eftabliſhed in his 


any ſtandard of dramatic excellence. He 
felt the powerful effects of beauty; he 


wrote under the influence of feeling; but 


was apt to be miſled by thoſe general 


— 


maxims, which are oſten repeated, but 


ill underſtood; which have foundation in 
truth, but muſt be followed with Cau- 


tion. 2 


No maxim has been more e ſrequenty 
repeated, and more ſtrongly enforced upon 
poets, than that which requires them to 
< follow nature.” The greateſt praiſe 
they expect is, that their IRE 
are natural; and the greateſt ce 


| they dread is, that their conduct is op- 
Polite. It is by this maxim that the er- 


rors of Shakeſpeare have been defended; 
and probably by this maxim he was per- 


verted. Can we ſuppoſe,” it may be 


HK 
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aid, © that the ruin of kings; and the 

* downfal of kingdoms; have been ac- 
© compliſhed merely by. heroes and 
c eyen the meaneſt of mankind, have 
contributed to ſuch. cataſtrophe ? Ot 
& can we ſuppoſe, that during che pro- 
« greſs of great events, none of the real 
<« indulged themſelves in trifling dif 
c courſe?. Muſt they maintain, during 
ce the whole 1 the moſt uni- 
: a e eee Is nao 
<« if a grave muſt be dug for a dead body, 
4 converſation be ſuited to their condi- 
cc tion? Of conſequence, the language 
*of Tragedy will not always maintain 
c che ſame dignity” of expreſſion. Even 
* and queens, moved by fome 
<-yiolent nn, will be - — to 
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* ſpeak. like their ſubjects, and utter 
cc terms, We to very delicate Wh 
lemn ſtateſmen may ks in trivial 
« parrulity; and grave ſenators may act 
« or ſpeak like the vulgar. Now, is 
not the poet to follow nature? And if; 
2 he is to repreſent perſons in the higheſt 
"4 e departments of life, muſt he not re- | 
. 1 & preſent them. in their real appearance! 1 
1 4 « Or muſt they be totally diſguiſed, re- 
4 fined, and. exalted, according to the en- 
[ chuſiaſm of a glowing fancy! —It is 
| in this manner that the mixture of. tragie 
with comic. ſcenes, and the groſs yulga- 
15 | rity. of language to which gur poet, 
Ss . notwithſtanding his amazing powers of 
3 expreſſion, too often deſcends, are de- 
mentioned, ſome conſiderations of this 
ſort have been the cauſe of his errors. 
Indeed, the facts in this ſuppoſed de- 
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takings, may employ mercenary: and vul 


| gar engines; and may adapt. their con- 


verſation to the. meaneſt of their afl 


Mighty men may be coarſe. and offobilivey : 
grave ſenators may, like ſome of thoſe. 


repreſented. by Otway, be. contemptibly 
ſenſual; and even. an. Engliſh Princeſs; 


ſpeare, addrefled.by a deformed and loath« 


ſome. lover, may. ſpit in his face, and call 


him © hedge-hog. A Roman matron, 
diſputing with the tribunes of the people, 
who were perſecuting her fon. to death, 
might with propriety enough have called | 
them © cats.” A ſenator. of Rome, in 
the midſt of much civil diſſention, might „ 
have ſaid, of himſelf, that “ he was 2 . 
| « humorous patrician, and one that 


or SHAKESPEARE. 1 
rank, in the execution of great under- 


* loved 2 es of: hat- wine nw 


be . — n 
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« Rome to make coals cheap; or, wick 
perfe&t conſiſtency of character, and truth 
of deſcription, while, in a deep tragedy, - 
he is delineating the reſerve of a diſcon- 
tented general, he might ſay of him, that 
the tartneſs of his face ſours ripe 
grapes; that his hum is like a battery; 
„ and that he fits in his ſtate like a 
* thing made for Alexander.” All theſe 
things may have happened, and as they 
may happen again, they may be termed 
natural. Yet, I conceive that the ſolemn, 8 
in dramatical compoſition, ſhould be kept 
apart from the ludicrous; that Shake- 
ſpeare, by confounding them, has incur- 
red merited cenſure; and that he pro- 
bably fell into error by following the au- 
thority of ang or unexamined de- 
crees. 

There is a certain conſiſtency 'of pa. 
ſion, emotion, and ſentiment, to be ob- 
ſerved in fine writing; not leſs important 
—— — and of much greater 


con- 


j 
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_ conſequence than the unities either of 
time or of place. Fhe mind is not only 
pained by feelings difagreeable in them- _ 
| ſelves, but, independent of their parti- 
_ - cular character and effect, it is pained by 
' diſtracted and haraſſed, Now, this 
diſcompoſure is produced; if oppoſite 
feelings, though in themſelves agreeable, 
are poured in upon us at once, or in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion, | As the tendency of 
theſe diſſonant emotions is to deftroy one 
another, the mind, during tke conteſt, 
is in a ſtate of diſtraction. Nor can 
either of the contending feelings accom- 
pliſh their full effect; for the attention is 
too equally divided between them, or 
transferred ſo rapidly from one object to 
another, that the pleaſure they would 
yield is imperſect. Add to this, that in 
caſes of. ſuch diſorder, the finer feeling is 
generally overpowered by the coarſer 1 
more tumultuous. A ludier rac- 
. or r incident,” introduced into a ba- 
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thetic ſcene, will draw the chief attentiow 


to itſelf; and by ill-timed merriment, 
baniſh the ſofter pleaſures. This ſubject. 
will receive more illuſtration, if we at- 
tend to the ſucceſs of thoſe authors who 


have underſtood and availed themſelves 
of the foregoing maxim. From this pro- 


ceeds the chief merit of Milton' s L'Al-— 
legro and Il Penſoroſo. Intending in his. 
L'Allegro to excite chearfulneſs, - he. 
deals ſolely in chearful objects: intend- 
ing in his IL Penſoreſo to promote a me- 


lancholy mood, he has recourſe to thoſe: 


images only that are connected with ſoli- 


tude and gloomy ſilence. If you would. 


make us weep. with compaſſion, do not. 
ſtrive at the ſame inſtant to convulſe us. 
with laughter. Or if you mean to exalt 
your audience with ſolemn and ſublime 
devotion, you will not addreſs them 


| with fantaſtic levity, nor amuſe them. Y 
: with a merry tune. The propriety of ad- 
berg to one leading idea, cr in oder 


words, 


of SHAKESPEARE, a: 
wel; of moving the mind by one par- 
ticular ſet of feelings; has been attended 
thing in muſic or painting, fo inconſiſtent 
as the diſſonant mixture of ſentiments 
and emotions ſo frequent in Engliſh 
tragedy. The impravers in gardening 
are attentive to the ſame obſervances. 
They tell us, with great juſtice, that in 
. a ſolemn ſcene, every thing light and airy 
ſhould be concealed and removed; that 
where ſublimity conſtitutes the chief ex- 
preſſion, every circumſtance ſhould be 
great or terriſic; and, in general, that 
all ſubordinate incidents ſhould be ſuited 
to the reigning character x. Even Shake- 
: Jpeare himſelf, in many brilliant paſlages, 
| where ke follows the guidance of genius 
4 or of unperverted ſenſibility, and, 


indeed, in all thoſe detached paſſages hat 


are 1 MINES þ pew. 2 | 


7 1 mY 


S. 64 Obſervations on Moter a Gardening," „Sec. 50. 
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Jar excellence, acts in perfect conſiſtency 
with theſe obſervations. Every circum- 
ſtance in his deſcription of departed ſpi- 


Tits, in « Meaſure for Meaſure,” without 
ſuggeſting noiſome, diſguſting objects, are 


directly calculated to * the _ with 
delightful we. 

Now, if conſiſtency of feeling and "= 
timent is to be obſerved in fine writing, 
it will affect our imitations of nature. It 


will lead us to bring more fully into view, 


than in the original, thoſe things that 
carry forward, or coincide with, our pur- 
poſe; and to conceal thoſe circumſtances 
which may be of an oppoſite or unſuitable 
tendency. If we would deſcribe a chear- 


ful landſcape, we will avoid mentioning 


the ' gloomy foreſts, or deep moraſſes, 
which __ actually exiſt in it. In like 


to entertain ſentiments of veneration * 
ſome reſpectable perſonage, we will throw 


into the ſhade we levities "OR may 
have 
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have place in the character, but which 
leſſen his dignity. In the fictions of the 
poet it is allowable, not only to veil in- 
firmities, or to ſoften and conceal harſh or 
unbending features, but from the ſtore- 
| houſes of fancy and obſervation to make 
ſuch additions, both to the landſcape and to 
the character, as ſhall equally promote our 
pleaſure and our eſteem; | 
Does this rule, then, contradict the 
great maxim of following nature ? Or ĩs 
there any neceſſity impoſed upon us, of 
adopting the one and rejecting the other? 
If fo, to which ſhall we yield the preference? 5 
We are not, ne reduced to this dif- 
ficulty. - We may follow nature, 
not, indeed, as fervile . but as free 


5 1 ee ee 


bleak heath with aiding groves, or 
| removes the drearineſs of a noiſome fen, 
nne 
414 | ſperſed 
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ſperſed with iſlands, can we accuſe him 
of departing from nature? Indeed he 


varies her appearance, but at the ſame 
time improves them, and renders them 


more agreeable to our conceptions of ex- 


oellenee. In like manner, the poet who 
excludes from tragedy mean petſons and 


vulgar language, becauſe they are diſſonant 


to the general tone of his work, neither 
violates nature, nor treſpaſſes againſt the 
E 
pleaſure. 
vw, rag tha Sit ef 'this impor- 


tant rule has at all times operated on the 


practice of eminent writers, and hath 


even, on many occaſions, influenced the 


daring, but delicate fancy of Shakeſpeare; 
yet, in ſo far as I reccllekt, the rule itſelf 


has ſeldom been conſidered by the authors 
or judges of dramatic writing, in Britain, 


of following nature, a maxim moſt 


-q 
* 
24 
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monly beerr -conceived; that by the term 
Nature, as uſed by the -ctitics, we are to 
underſtand. the real appearances of things 
as they exiſt originally, and -unimproved 
by human art. According to this ac- 
count, a tree with luxuriant branches, 
and that has never been pruned, is i 
ral. Nevertheleſs, we may collect from 
the - foregoing _ remarks, that this ex- 
planation is by far too limited. The 
human mind is, capable of difcerning and 
conceiving excellence, ſuperior to any 


objects, but to the improved and exalted = 


a new race of animated beings, different © 


in every reſpect, except that of anima- 
tion 2 from * — creatures dat 
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the preſent inhabitants of our planet ex- | 
| alted to a degree of perfection far ſupe- 
rior to any of the human race. This idea 


of excellence, therefore, is natural to the 
human mind: the manner in which it is 
formed may eaſily be traced; and thoſe 
repreſentations of external things, which 
differ from the real appearance, but coin- 
cide with our notions of improvement, 


are to be held natural. This may receive 


ſtill farther illuſtration. If by nature we 
are to underſtand the original, unim- 


proved appearance of things, the wild 


American favage is more according to na- 
ture than the civilized European. Yet, 
will any one be bold enough to affirm, 


that a mind highly improved and adorned 


with ſcience, is in a ſtate that is unnatu- 
ral? Neither ſhall we fay fo of the tree 


which is pruned and grafted, for the pur- 


poſe of bearing fruit; and which, left to 
its original Juxuriancy, would ſhoot away 
into uſeleſs foliage. By the culture of 


if 


or SHAKESPEARE. 14r 
mind, and by the improvement of exter- 


| nal objedts, that excellence which we 


e is in part attained, and is held 

ording to nature. We cannot, 
therefore, pronounce of that n. ex- 
tained, and: ne dee n een 
idea, that it is unnatural. Now, the rule 
of following nature having probably been 


underſtood by Shakeſpeare in a ſenſe too 
+ limited, has betrayed him into thoſe enor- 


mities that have incurred ſo much cen- 
fure. Even his diſplay of character has 
0 3 
is mms attachment to real ap- 
Anon ag panes e ee e 
oscaſions, be very wiſe and very fooliſh; 


yet, whatſoever indulgence may be ſhewn 


to the ſtateſmen and courtiers of real liſe, 
thoſe of the drama muſt be of an uniform 
and. conſiſtent conduct. Indeed, in co- | 
medy, there is nothing to hinder them 
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from appearing as ludicrous as in elle, 7 | 
or as the poet pleaſes. - | | | 


The ether blemiſhes in W e wn 2 
leſs enormous; and proceed chiefly from . 
his want of critical and hiſtorical know- 
ledge; or from want of anxiety in cor- 
recting his works. Had he been well 
acquainted with the poets and critics of 
antiquity, he would probably have been 
more attentive to unity, and ſtudied greater 
- - ſimplicity in the form of his fables. Not 
that he would have adopted the prac- 
tice of ancient poets, in its fulleſt 'ex- ) 
t; for this would have been too oppes = 
hs to the public taſte, and too incon- 
ſiſtent with his own luxuriant fancy. We 
may alſo add, that ſome departure from 
the ſtrict rules of unity enacted by an- 
cient critics, and ſome deviation from the 
ſimplicity of Grecian poets, is no loſs 
to the drama. Shakeſpeare, however, by 
having known them, and by having ad- 
hered to them in ſome degree, would have 
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| been, leſs irregular and incoherent. | In 
like manner, by having been more ac- 
quainted with ancient hiſtory, be would 


ee e eee, | 


nor would he have repreſented the Roman 
matrons, in.the days of Menenius. Agrippa, 


as employing themſelves in ſewing cam- 


brick; nor would he have mentioned the 


tribunes of the Roman people as judges in 


the courts of juſtice, or even at great pains 
to lower the price of coals; nor would he 
have inſinuated that the Volſcians, either 


before. or aber eating, nen 
e. 


Yew, ging as th. fs. may v. : 

pear, poets of no ſmall eputatior | 
eee ee eee 

_ ears, Nr wich the. taſte. ws the 
not avoided, 3 arolleſt of his Rel Ee 
mities. Otway and Southern are re- 
 warkahle inſtances. . It may, therefore, 

be of | ſervice to... the improvement of 
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fine writing, not only to inuſtrate the 
great merits of Shakeſpeare, and to ſhew 
in what manner his delineations of hu- - 


man nature may aſſiſt the philoſopher ; 


but alfo with candour, and the deference 


due to his ſuperior genius, to have pointed 


out his defects, and endeavour to trace 
their cauſes. In this inveſtigation, the 
train of thought, independent of digreſ- 
ſion or illuſtration, is according to the 


following arrangement. 
As the works of imagination conſiſt of 


parts, the pleaſure they yield is che ef- 


fect of thoſe parts united in one deſign. 


This effect may be felt; the relations of 


inferior, component parts, may be diſ- 


cerned; and their nature may be known. 


Taſte is perfect, when ſenſibility, dif- 


in the man of poetic invention, 


thus be liable to error. eee en 
by 


cernment, and knowledge, are ; united. 
Yet, they are not indiſpenſably united. 
He 
muſt poſſeſs ſenſibility ; but he may want 
knowledge and diſcernment. 


0 


He w_ 


or * SHAKESPEARE. us. | 
judgment wi be un- 


b was. in \ this . 


erte, his ee was: 3 ra 


. © nature.” He obſerved the rule in a 
limited ſenſe. He copied the reality of 
external things; but diſregarded that idea 


of excellence which ſeems inherent in he 
damm mired. Tbe rule, ere 


conſonant feelings. Now ths cannot depth | 
attained by repreſenting objects as they 


appear, In every dowaling eee 
. features and tints 11 be added t to 


— 


Ee | 
with genius, he poſſeſſed all the taſte 
proved by the diſeernment of the philo- | 
ſophical, or the knowledge of the learned 
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the reality; features and tints which it 
al poſſeſſes, muſt be concealed: 


The greateſt blemiſhes: in Shakeſpeare 
aroſe from his not attending to this im- 
portant rule; and not pteſerving in his 


tragedies the proper tone of the work. 


Hence the frequent and unbecoming mix · 


ture of meanneſs and dignity in his ex- 


His other faults 


his merits far ſurpaſs thoſe of every other 
dramatic writer, and may. even apologize 
for his faults; yet, ſince the. ardour- . 
admiration. may lead. ingenious men- to 


overlook, or: imitate, his e ee 
« to point 


it may be of ſome ſervice, 


« them. out, and endeavour to trace ai 
«ca 


: 
* . F 
- ” # * „ 

3 ; 1117 

8 j * . 
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preſſion; of the ſerious and ludicrous 
in his repreſentation. 
are of leſs importance; and. are charged 
to his want of ſufficient knowledge, or 
care in oorrecting. In a. word, © though 
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